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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Employers and Labour Problems 


THE January-March 1956 issue of THE POLITICAL QUARTERLY 
was a special number devoted to trade union problems, looked at 
from the standpoint of the unions and their members. The present 
issue considers industrial relations and trade unions from the 
point of view of employers and management. It is complementary 
to the previous special number. 

Labour questions are of profound importance to the nation, 
touching both public life and private life at every turn. The level 
of productivity, the standard of life, the balance of payments, our 
economic strength at home and abroad, our international prestige 
and power, our position in the Commonwealth, the degree of 
internal harmony or conflict—these and many other matters will 
be significantly affected by the extent to which the human needs 
of men and women in their industrial capacities are understood 
and satisfied, and their energies, abilities, and co-operation effec- 
tively directed to the productive tasks which technological change 
is shaping. It is for these reasons that industrial relations are of 
high political importance, although they are normally dealt with 
by employers and trade unions rather than by the government. 
It is worth noting in this connection that in the recent discussions 
about automation the Government did not attempt to disclaim 
their interest and responsibility. 

Mr. Austen Albu deplores “the almost neurotic anxiety in face 
of technical innovation” displayed by recent speeches, resolutions 
and articles on automation; and he dismisses the idea that we are 
on the verge of a push-button age. He considers that social and 
economic factors are likely to play as important a part in economic 
change as technological advances. In any event the relatively small 
amount of capital investment available for new equipment and 
the shortage of scientific and technical staff will severely limit 
the rate at which automation can be introduced. Moreover, he 
thinks the consequences of automation may be favourable to the 
workpeople, by raising the standard of skill and training which is 
required to install, supervise and maintain automatic machinery, 
by making more democratic methods of supervision necessary, 
and by eliminating much of the monotonous, soul-deadening 
work which is today performed by factory workers. But he insists 
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that careful thought should be given in advance to the social and 
individual aspects of the question. 

Other contributors take an equally reassuring view. Mr. T.G. B. 
Rogers writes that with good personnel management automation 
provides an opportunity to make industrial work more satisfying 
and rewarding than ever before. Mr. George Pollock asks trade 
union leaders to realize that conditions in this country could 
hardly be more favourable than they are today for the introduc- 
tion of automation—nor the results of failing to do so more 
dangerous to our economy. 

The articles on personnel management and work study show 
that immense changes of attitude are taking place on the part of 
management towards the working force, though how widespread 
these changes are is not clear. Mr. Rogers asserts that the manage- 
ment of a company gets the relations with its employees and their 
trade unions which it deserves. Patronage and nepotism are no 
longer favoured or practised by the best firms. Intelligent in- 
dustrialists are zealously seeking for brains and ability among 
university graduates in the same manner as the civil service has 
done for about a century. The techniques of selection used during 
the war by the War Office Selection Boards and subsequently by 
the Civil Service Selection Board for the administrative class are 
now being applied to industrial recruits. Training for manage- 
ment is essential; and so also is a good system of communication 
between managers and men within the factory. But this communi- 
cation must be a two-way affair; and employers are beginning to 
use “attitude surveys” in order to discover their employees’ 
opinions as a help to understanding their reactions. The desire 
for status and security is a major force in industry today, Mr. 
Rogers remarks; and there is evidence in his and other articles 
that employers are prepared to accord a substantial measure of 
both to the manual and unskilled workers who hitherto have 
been unfavourably treated in this respect compared with the 
white-collar employees. 

Communication is not necessarily the same thing as consulta- 
tion; and some of the statements made about joint consultation 
will surprise many readers. Several of our contributors declare 
that most of the workpeople are not much, if at all, interested in 
participating in joint consultation with the management at the 
factory or company level. Mr. John Mack, in his analysis of the 
experiments in industrial relations carried out by the Glacier 
Metal Company, says that the experience of this firm bears out 
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the general conclusion that the bulk of the workers are not inter- 
ested in questions beyond their immediate sphere. “Glacier Metal 
experience”, he writes, “confirms the experience of industry in 
general that consultation by itself makes little impact on the basic 
attitudes of the ordinary worker.” Furthermore, it was found that 
the practice of joint consultation had been extended in such a way 
as to interfere with the effective management of the factory. 
What now appears to have been evolved is a representative works 
council which decides policy, leaving the application of it to the 
executives at the various levels. The tendency in this firm is 
towards the restoration of authority and the acceptance of discip- 
line. How far this particular factory can be regarded as typical is 
an important question. 

The importance of morale as a factor in industrial relations is 
stressed by several contributors. Professor R. W. Revans shows 
that the larger units in coalmining and manufacture receive a 
lower degree of loyalty from their employees than the smaller 
units in the same industries. The unfavourable effect of size can, 
however, apparently be offset by a greater amount of supervision. 
What “supervision” means in this connection is not clear. It may 
mean more pressure or coercion from the management; or it 
may mean help and the opportunity of doing uninterrupted work. 

Status, security, and morale are all valued highly in the factory, 
the mine, and the office. What about wages? Money, Sir Geoffrey 
Vickers observes, whether it be regarded as a means, as an end, 
ot as a symbol “‘is only one of many constituents in the net of our 
hopes and fears”. But it is a very important one, particularly in a 
period of inflation. He contends that financial reward has only 
a small direct influence on how well men and women work, 
though it plays a decisive part in determining whether they work 
at all, and to an important though lesser degree, what work they 
do. He rightly stresses many of the other forms of “involvement” 
which makeup the total motivationof a human being; but remuner- 
ation no doubt remains of predominant importance inindustry. 

Mr. E. M. Amphlett sets out a wage policy which he considers 
to be a reasonable one for employers. He is apprehensive about 
the progressive elimination or reduction of differentials in wage 
rates as a result of war-time and post-war practices, whereby 
extra remuneration for skill and responsibility has been nearly 
wiped out. He questions the ability of industry to pay increased 
wages for the same work whenever the price of consumer 
goods rises. He urges that in order to achieve a condition of 
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stable prices and thus maintain the real value of wages, wage 
increases should correspond with increased productivity. This 
sounds a tenable proposition if it is related to particular firms or 
even particular industries, but Mr. Amphlett contends that in- 
creased productivity should be measured over the whole field of 
employment, regardless of the performance of an individual firm 
or industry—apparently because increases of productivity seldom 
depend-on increased effort by the workpeople. It is impossible to 
believe that the workpeople in a thriving industry or firm can be 
reasonably denied any share in the prosperity of the industry or 
firm until such time as the productivity of the entire national 
economy is increased. We doubt whether such a proposal would 
be acceptable to the better managed firms; we are confident it 
would be quite unacceptable to the workpeople concerned and 
their unions; and certainly to the salaried managers. Mr. Pollock 
believes that no further wage increases can be granted at the present 
level of productivity without raising prices, which may seriously 
damage our economy. Where productivity is increased by greater 
capital expenditure, which may involve less effort on the worker’s 
part, he considersa wage increase is not justified. Inhis view it isonly 
greater individual achievement which merits additional reward. 

In the concluding article industrial relations in Britain are com- 
pared with those in the United States. Mr. Roberts thinks there 
is a tendency towards complacency and insularity on the part of 
both labour and management in this country. He blames em- 
proyers associations for their negative attitude towards collective 

atgaining, and criticizes trade unions for their lack of imagina- 
tion and their preoccupation with national agreements on wage 
rates which are often unrelated to earnings and the needs of 
particular factories. He wants to see much more innovation on 
both sides, a greater readiness to abandon outworn practices, and 
a more dynamic approach to the needs of industry and the aspira- 
tions of the employees. 

Much has changed and is changing in the relations between 
employers and employees. The prevailing spirit is one of good- 
will and a willingness to compromise—assets of no mean order. 
The dominant need is to slough off the excessive conservatism, 
the love of tradition for its own sake, and the lack of imagination 
which employers and trade union officials so often prefer to “the 
intolerable toil of thought” and a rapid adjustment to the econ- 
omic, social, psychological and technical forces which are chang- 
ing conditions in the factory, the mine, and the office. 
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EMPLOYERS AND TRADE UNIONS 


By GeorGe Potiock, Q.C.* 


I 


THE traditional role of the trade unions has been to fight for a 
“living wage”. Only about eighty-five years ago when the War- 
wickshire farm labourers asked Joseph Arch to be their leader 
and help to form a union, he told them they “would have to 
fight hard for it and suffer a great deal—both they and their 
families”, and they replied that “the labourers were prepared both 
to fight and to suffer” with desperation against oppression, 
hunger, and misery. For many years before Joseph Arch, the unions 
marched to battle under the banner of “we want bread”. Mem- 
ories die hard but we have travelled a long road from those days 
to the present time. Now trade unions have been described as 
“the new estate of the realm” and this country is enjoying the 
highest standard of living it has known in the industrial era. 
Conditions have changed so much that it is inevitable that the 

uestion should be asked: Have trade unions a function to per- 
otm in our changed society and, if so, what it is? 

Both the function and the form of trade unions have changed 
greatly in fairly recent times. It is not much more than a century 
since trade unions in this country were freed from legal restric- 
tions which had barred them from exercising collective powers 
on behalf of their members. When those restrictions were re- 
moved, there was an enormous growth both in the number of 
unions and in their total membership. But this growth, as has 
happened with so many British institutions, was unco-ordinated 
and haphazard. It sometimes seems as if there are as many varia- 
tions in outlook and methods of working as there are trade 
unions. 

It is only natural that most trade unions should have started as 
local associations of workpeople having some common interest. 
In many cases this common interest was the craft or occupation 
putsued by its members, but in some cases it was membership 
of the same industry irrespective of craft or occupation. The local 


* Director of British Employers’ Confederation since 1954; Member of National Joint 
Advisory Council; Joint Consultative Committee; National Production Advisory Council 
on Industry; and British Productivity Council. 
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associations banded themselves together, very often, into na- 
tional bodies, and amalgamations also took place between 
national bodies. Sixty years ago there were some 1,350 trade 
unions; now there are about 7oo. The 1,350 unions had a total 
membership of 1,600,000; the 700 unions of today have a total 
membership of 9} millions. 

Despite the amalgamations which have taken place, the general 
picture shows little consistent form. On the employet’s side there 
is usually in each industry one organization which expresses the 
co-ordinated view of its members on labour matters and which 
negotiates on wages and working conditions with the trade 
unions. But that one employer’s organization usually has to deal 
with a number of different trade unions. Very often it has to deal 
not only with separate craft unions whose membership is largely 
confined to the particular industry, but also with craft unions 
which, while their main interests are outside that industry, also 
have members employed in the industry in ancillary trades. In 
addition, there is often an industrial union, which caters for 
persons employed in the industry irrespective of occupation; and 
spreading their branches far and wide are the two great general 
unions—the Transport and General Workers’ Union and the 
General and Municipal Workers’ Union—whose membership 
extends into many industries and includes a wide variety of 
occupations, both skilled and unskilled. Politically, most unions 
support the idea of central planning. In the organization of their 
own movement they exercise a healthy individualism. 

In some industries practical difficulties of negotiating with a 
number of trade unions have been reduced by the unions forming 
themselves for that purpose into a federation without losing their 
individual entities. In other industries the divergent interests of 
the individual unions, with the resulting strains and stresses 
between them, create perpetual difficulties. If the unions are un- 
able to agree amongst themselves, for instance, as to differentials 
between different occupations, the employers are left in the 
position that any settlement with one union or group of unions 
will provoke further claims from another union or group. There 
has been more than one recent instance of this, leading to a 
serious and costly stoppage which the employers were powerless 
to prevent, entirely due to the failure of all the unions concerned 
to agree amongst themselves. 

Similar difficulties have arisen, sometimes in acute form, in the 
demarcation of jobs as between members of different unions. 
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These problems arise directly from the rivalry of different crafts 
organized into separate unions and therefore result from the form 
of union organization. They are absent in a country like Sweden 
where craft unions are virtually non-existent. Unfortunately there 
are two reasons why in our country problems of this nature unless 
dealt with may tend to increase rather than decrease in the future. 
The first is that in any progressive society some industries must 
expand while others decline. During the past hundred years the 
total working population has increased threefold, and industries, 
which have been declining rapidly relatively to the whole, have 
often been able to limit their rate of decline in absolute terms to 
match the natural wastage of the labour force and no unemploy- 
ment has been caused. Now we ate entering on a period in which, 
so far as the demographers can estimate, the total working popu- 
lation will remain fairly stable. Declining industries may therefore 
have to discharge labour to a greater degree than in the past. The 
second reason is that modern science is making available to in- 
dustry more and more materials which do not require to be 
worked in the traditional way and entirely new processes have 
been developed. If progress is to be made and the general stan- 
dard of living is to be raised, industry must grasp the opportuni- 
ties offered. It is natural that a trade union should be concerned 
at the employment prospects of its members, but in the national 
interest this concern must not be allowed to operate, as is now 
frequently being threatened, so as to impede progress. 

The Luddites in modern dress are still in our midst and tend 
to become vocal at meetings when automation is mentioned. At 
a time when overtime still exceeds short-time working, and when 
the number of vacancies far exceeds the number of employable 
persons seeking jobs, the dismissal of even a few men who could 
quite readily be absorbed in different employment frequently 
raises an outcry against “redundancy”. Labour is short, for ex- 
ample in the Warwickshire coalfields. For years the young men 
have gone from the mines lured by the high pay of the motor car 
factories. Surely a drift the other way would not be a terribly bad 
thing for the men concerned. It might involve some reduction of 
pay, but good money is to be earned in the mines and no one can 
say that it would be a bad thing for a nation suffering acutely 
from labour shortage in the mines and compelled to buy Belgian 
coal mined by the very Italians who were turned away at our 
doorsteps because the unions would not permit them to come to 
get our coal. 
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If one poses the question: “Have trade unions a function to 
perform today?”, the answer obviously is “Yes”. Collective bar- 
gaining is so integral a part of our industrial system that for this 
reason alone their continued existence is necessary for the system 
to continue. But just as the form of trade unionism has changed 
gteatly so has the function. The power of the unions as a new 
“estate of the realm” carries with it a heavy burden of responsi- 
bility. This burden must not be borne only by the few who now 
attend branch meetings. All who count themselves trade unionists 
should play their part. The glib orator of the factory yard, the 
socialist “intellectual”, the communist agitator and the fellow 
traveller do not represent the steady hard core of industrial 
workers, and it is the latter whose support is needed by the wiser 
and more experienced men in the trade union movement. Strange 
things are sometimes done in the cause of “trade union solidarity”. 
Real trade union solidarity entails better attendances at branch 
meetings, and more time devoted by more people who pay their 
union dues to the difficult problems that have to be faced. In- 
dustrial democracy cannot exist without sharing the burdens that 
democracy entails. 

With the burden of increased responsibility the democratic 
trade unionist must also shoulder the burden of keeping abreast 
of the times. The position of Britain has changed from being the 
world’s greatest creditor nation before the first world war to 
being the world’s greatest debtor nation today. Where a nation’s 
circumstances have changed so profoundly it is not enough for 
a trade union leader or branch official to be merely a mouth- 
piece of men who push him on to asking for more without 
contributing more. The leader’s task is still to improve the lot of 
his members—not in times of labour shortage to get more money 
for the same work, so that the article made or the service ren- 
dered becomes dearer, so that exports suffer and pay increases 
buy fewer goods. His task (and some trade union leaders do their 
best to discharge it) is to foster in every way he can the morte 
efficient use of the labour he represents, to aim at greater in- 
dividual output for the same labour cost so that the article made 
or the service rendered becomes cheaper, so that our exports are 
more competitive, and so that the pay of his members buys more 


goods. 
II 


From the very nature of things there must always be some 
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point, generally a financial one, when the interests of a particular 
employer and his workers, or of an employers’ organization and 
the trade unions representing the workers in a particular industry, 
no longer coincide. The situation when the workers demand a 
level of payment which the employer is not prepared to concede 
is no more unnatural than the situation when one manufacturer 
is unable to compete in price with another. The right of the trade 
union is to represent its members collectively, but the function of 
management is to manage. 

Great changes have taken place in the position of management 
—changes almost, though perhaps not quite so great, as those 
that have taken place in the position of the unions. The boss that 
lived a mile or two up the hill from his mill or factory, who knew 
all his workmen by their Christian names and they knew him and 
called him by his, is now fairly rare. Modern industry, as we 
know, is run by a management team who are servants of the com- 
pany, just as much as are the manual workers. 

“A share in management” remains one of the articles of the 
T.U.C.’s statement of faith. In their Interim Report on Post-War 
Reconstruction of 1944, the T.U.C. set out three main objectives. 
The first was to improve wages, hours, and conditions of labour, 
the second to secure full employment for workers, and thirdly, 
“the Trade Union Movement exists to extend the influence of 
workpeople over the policy and purposes of industry and to 
arrange des their participation in its management’’, but I doubt 
very much whether the majority of trade union leaders in Britain 
are now very enthusiastic about participation in management. 
Participation in management remains, however, a plank in con- 
tinental trade unionism. At the recent Rome Conference on 
Human Relations organized by the European Productivity 
Agency, MM. W. Schevenels and K. Casserini (Secretary General 
and Deputy Secretary General of the Joint Trade Union Advisory 
Committee) wrote in a “Memo on the Role of the Trade Unions”: 


“Management cannot introduce new methods without the workers’ co- 
operation, and the workers’ co-operation cannot be obtained without a 
genuine agreement with the trade unions generally. . . . 

“The workers’ aspirations for greater industrial democracy are growing 
very strong. Labour wants to be recognized as a valuable and equal partner 
in the present economic structure. For years they have felt unconsciously 
that their human dignity has been steadily threatened by technical progress, 
and particularly by mechanization. . .” 


The “Crippsian” idea that trade unions should be equal part- 
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ners in all aspects of industry has never been fully accepted in 
Britain either by employers or their workpeople. The view more 
prevalent among trade union leaders is that they are entitled to be 
“consulted” on a steadily widening industrial field. One of the 
signs of the times is surely the increasing readiness of employers 
and trade unions to discuss their rights (perhaps less frequently 
their obligations) on the wireless, in the press, at joint meetings, 
and, most important of all, in the factories. 

The decision as to when or how a new technique is to be intro- 
duced rests with management. It is wisely taken if it is preceded 
by explanation and discussion with the labour force involved, 
but the decision must remain a management decision. The phrase 
“foint consultation” is accepted by some and rejected by others 
(and consultation does not necessarily mean agreement), but the 
practice of explanation and discussion is soundly established on 
a working basis. The murmur of distant storms evoked by the 
word “automation” shows how important it is that this practice 
should be closely followed. The growth of “automation” in one 
form or another is as inevitable as was the growth of “mechaniza- 
tion” which has been its precursor. The coiner of the word 
“automation” is probably no more anathematized today than was 
the coiner of the word “mechanization” in his day. Perhaps 
mechanization caused then the same disquiet as automation seems 
to cause today with the same absence of reason. Though increas- 
ing automation may mean more men changing jobs, it will in no 
wise entail the “mass unemployment” of which some speak— 
speakers who are uninformed, unimaginative, and sometimes 
mischievous. High capital expenditure and the recruitment of 
technicians of themselves provide great problems which have to 
be overcome before its introduction can be widespread, and un- 
less labour leaders are fully co-operative, as many are, in its 
introduction, they will be doing a great disservice to their coun- 
try and to the people whom they claim to represent. More 
efficient production has always resulted in higher wages, shorter 
hours, and better living conditions. If Britain lags behind in the 
field of automation she can easily fall back a few places in the 
ladder of industrial progress and her standards of living will have 
to fall back accordingly. In a recent unofficial dispute about 
redundancy one of the men’s leaders announced that they were 
fighting the “employers” right to hire and fire labour as they did 
in the 20s and 30s”. In the 20s and 30s conditions were different 
in many ways from those of today. Then it was said that a man 
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could “work himself out of a job”. Unless the job is done 
efficiently and economically today it very probably will not be 
there for anyone to do tomorrow. 

Is not Britain once again being presented with a great oppor- 
tunity which can be seized by employers and trade unions work- 
ing together in their proper spheres? With a general acute short- 
age of labour (as our manpower is deployed today: I do not think 
we should have a real shortage if our manpower were deployed 
efficiently) jobs can be changed without severe hardship. Workers 
are ready enough now to change from one job to another where 
prospects are better. At present there is roughly one change of 
job a year for every three workers employed. Even allowing in 
this figure for the fact that a few change jobs repeatedly it does 
suggest considerable voluntary movement by labour. As men 
change jobs some pay packets for a time may be lighter, some 
working in light airy factories may have to turn, for example, to 
haulage work or other jobs which they may not consider so com- 
fortable. But union leaders with foresight must realize that our 
conditions could hardly be more favourable than they are for the 
introduction of automation. We need it to maintain our place in 
the world. We can introduce it smoothly and easily (if we choose) 
by men moving from redundant jobs to fill vacancies where their 
labour is badly needed. A combination of statesmanship in the 
handling of social problems, enterprise in the handling of com- 
mercial problems, and response on the part of workers is all that 
is needed for raising our standards of living, already high, higher 
still. 


III 


In the period of inflation through which the country has been 
passing f sree the past fifteen years, there has been an almost 
continuous increase in wage rates, and longer paid holidays have 
been granted throughout industry. But it is difficult to say how 
much of this has really been due to the activities of trade unions. 
The inflationary pressure and the competition between employers 
for scarce labour has certainly done as much as the skill and force- 
fulness of the trade union leaders in wage negotiation. 
Demands for higher wages have become so frequent that 
workers have come to regard an ever-swelling pay packet for no 
more work as the ordinary course of events. The unions say that 
wages must go up again because prices have risen. The almost 
inevitable reference to the chicken and the egg helps nobody. Nor 
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does the dispute as to what date should be selected as a starting 
date to determine whether wage rates or prices went up first. In 
matters which affect prices at home and abroad it is earnings and 
not wage rates that count—the amount of money the employer 
has to pay for the goods he makes whether for home or export 
consumption and the amount that the worker takes home to 
spend on the maintenance and amusement of himself and his 
family. It is earnings not rates that govern the costs of produc- 
tion. And, over the years, earnings have soared away above rates. 
Between 1948 and 1950 wage rates rose 5 per cent and average 
industrial earnings 9 per cent. Between 1953 and 1955 wage rates 
rose 11 per cent and average industrial earnings 16 per cent. The 
invariable contention of the unions is that rates and not earnings 
must be looked at and with a lawyer-like love of precedent they 
quote the findings of the Engineering Court of Inquiry, presided 
over by Lord Justice Morris in February 1954. In their report the 
Court said: “for the purpose of comparing wages with the cost 
of living and other factors it is desirable that wages shall be 
stated on as stable a basis as possible. If in this industry overtime 
is not regular and if the individuals who earn it vary much from 
— to period, we think that rates rather than earnings are the 

est measuring tod’. The strict limitations imposed by those 
words on the use of that “measuring rod” are too often deliber- 
ately ignored. 

It is folly to say that wages must go up because prices have 
risen when wages ate the biggest single factor in prices. The 
direct effect which increased wages have on prices was made im- 
mediately apparent during the early months of 1956 when in- 
creases were granted to agricultural and transport workers and 
coal-miners. In February the Agricultural Wages Board granted 
increases of 8s. a week for men and 6s. a week for women. The 
unions, disgruntled about the award, at once gave notice of a 
further claim, which was rejected. A sequel to the February 
increase was a Government announcement that they had agreed 
to a special review of farm prices in relation to the latest increase 
in wages. New price guarantees for farm products announced on 
March 16th increased the total value of such guarantees in the 
year by £25 million. The British Transport Commission granted 
big wage increases in January and February. Shortly afterwards 
the Minister of Transport told the House of Commons that the 
British Transport Commission’s deficit at the end of the year 
might well be about {100 millions which he described as “very 
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large and alarming”, and another £20 millions per annum was 
imposed on freights. Road haulage rates have recently gone up 
by a minimum of 5 per cent to meet “increases in operational 
costs” and particularly the new wages award. 

The Coal Board in a similar position was forced to increase 
coal prices. In February engineering works obtained a big in- 
crease in pay. Morris and Austin car prices went up 7} per cent 
and Sir Leonard Lord said the wages award had made it im- 
possible to continue production at the old prices. If one looks at 
the situation over a wide period of time and compares Britain’s 
position with that of some of her competitors, the outlook is no 
more encouraging. Between 1950 and the first half of 1955, before 
the recent big wage increases took effect, average labour costs in 
the United Kingdom per article rose by one-quarter; in the United 
States they rose by about one-tenth; in western Germany they 
remained almost unchanged. During that same period of five 
years, our share of world trade fell steadily. Our share was roughly 
a quarter less in value in 1955 than it was in 1950; the American 
share only one-tenth less, and Germany more than doubled her 
share. 

In 1955 world trade in manufactures expanded at twice the rate 
at which U.K. exports expanded during the year. Partly by reason 
of higher labour costs reflected in rising prices and partly by 
reason of long-delivery dates our competitors did better than we 
did in most markets and in most commodities. Area by area the 
U.K. increase was smaller than for most of her competitors, the 
poorer performance being most marked in respect of western 
Europe and the overseas sterling area. In these areas and in 
North America, German exports continued to expand rapidly, 
and in all areas there was a striking rise in Japanese sales. The 
slower expansion of U.K. exports to O.E.E.C. countries than to 
all markets was due mainly to the failure of U.K. exports to stand 
up to price competition from western Germany, the U.S.A. and 
other western European countries in a highly competitive mar- 
ket. Let it not be forgotten that we live on our exports. 

On one and the same day (25th April 1956) the national news- 
papers announced that “a feature of shipbuilding activity in 
countries overseas is the rapid rise of Japan which in the first 
quarter of 1956 both commenced and launched more tonnage 
than any other country in the world”, that Germany had taken 
Britain’s place as the world’s leading exporter of cars for the 
months of October, November, and December 1955 (Germany 
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having exported 87,899 cars and Britain 83,490), and that, against 
the advice of their executive, delegates to the A.E.U. Annual 
Conference in Eastbourne pledged support to shop stewards and 
members who resisted redundancy “at the point of production”. 

Many trade union leaders hold firmly to the view that it is not 
possible for trade union policy to be based on wage restraint. 
Shop stewards and the workers themselves, they say, will take 
action if the trade union leaders do not. Workers who pay union 
contributions are not always content with statesmanship in 
return. They want more concrete benefits. This must be so in 
times of “overfull employment’’. Sir Stafford Cripps succeeded in 
getting from the unions and employers alike, a great measure of 
support for his wage and price restraint policy, but the unions, 
despite their loyalty to a socialist government, were always 
restive and were glad to break away by making use of the phrase 
in the Statement on Personal Incomes Costs and Prices published 
as a White Paper in 1948 that “if at some future time there 
should be a marked rise in the cost of living the level of those 
personal incomes which as a result became inadequate would 
need reconsideration”. 

No political party could survive unless it were committed to 
the maintenance of full employment and no right thinking em- 
ployer could view with other than the gravest apprehension any- 
thing approximating to the unemployment which we had before 
the last war. Whatever is meant by full employment (Mr. Gaitskell 
referred in the House of Commons to “the full employment 
standard of the United Kingdom as a level of unemployment of 
3 per cent at the seasonal peak”’) it does not mean a position in 
which vacancies in vital industries are chasing men. Union 
leaders are troubled by their own capacity to maintain discipline 
in these conditions. 

Our shortages of manpower could be overcome if we em- 
ployed our labour force more efficiently, but efficient employment 
of labour entails the abolition of a great number of practices, 
many assented to by employers which they believed to be in the 
interests of good relations at a time when the demand for labour 
was not in excess of the supply. Their abolition must be a matter 
of negotiation between employers and unions on an industry by 
industry basis. Some uninformed resistance is to be expected 
since it is so easy to confuse maintenance of full employment 
with maintenance of an excessive demand over supply for man- 


power. 
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Wages and the supply and demand for labour must always go 
hand in hand. Just as no reasonable employer wants to see mass 
unemployment so no reasonable employer wants to debase wages. 
But he does want value for his money. Wages have now passed 
beyond the level at which further advances can be absorbed by 
industry without increasing prices. Further increases may prove 
seriously damaging to the national economy. But more pay must 
always be available for greater individual achievement. “In- 
creased productivity” sometimes means in practice more capital 
expenditure and more equipment which has to be serviced and 
less effort on the part of the individual working the machine. It 
is difficult to see in our present circumstances how increased 
productivity of that order can properly be made a demand for 
mote pay other than metely by saying that the worker wants a 
“fair share of the cake” and many think that recently his slice has 
been too big. Moreover, though it is natural enough to say that 
those who are responsible for increased production should get 
some extra benefit, there may be no extra benefit. A manufacturer 
may reach the position—some have already done so—when the 
only way of retaining his market or entering a new one is to 
increase production solely to reduce _ Where employees 
secure an increase in wages because of their own increased out- 
put, increases tend to follow in other industries where there has 
been no corresponding increase in output because employers feel 
that they have no option if they are to retain their already exigu- 
ous labour forces. National and local government service, office 
staff and the distributive trades are examples of occupations 
where from the nature of the work an increase in output is hardly 
possible, or, if possible, hardly reasonable. A ready welcome for 
more efficient methods from both employers and labour, en- 
thusiasm in putting them into operation and increased effort by 
the individual where this is possible could, however, bring not 
only fatter wage packets but, what is more important, bigger real 
wages. The speed at which many men work is, of course, gov- 
erned by the speed of the machine or the speed of the process. In 
certain processes in pafticular increased individual effort could 
be obtained by employers and unions looking closely at existin 
manning scales. No one expects the British working man to wok 
“with passion” as the Germans do, but the high pay which he 
earns today is only earned by giving really full and honest effect 
to both aspects of the trade union slogan, “A fair day’s work for 
a fair day’s pay”. 
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IV 


If the worker is to play his proper part in an industrial demo- 
cracy obviously he must be informed. How does one inform a 
man or woman in the factory or on the building site about na- 
tional industrial and economic events in which neither he nor she 
professes any real interest and for the study of which neither has 
much aptitude? 

The T.U.C. has been consistent in its attitude that the unions 
are the proper and most effective bodies to inform their members 
as to the economic position of the country. That they could be 
the most effective body cannot be gainsaid. What the employers 
say tends to be dismissed as “‘bosses’ talk”. What the Govern- 
ment says tends so often to be coloured by political anxiety to 
make the most of their stewardship. When the 1954 Courts of 
Inquiry into the Shipbuilding and Engineering Disputes advo- 
cated the appointment of an authoritative and impartial body to 
enquire into economic questions, the B.E.C. favoured the setting 
up of such a body but the T.U.C.’s attitude was that they already 
had the necessary economic information available to them, the 

tts who could advise them, and that they were best fitted to 
talk about these matters to their rank and file. The Government, 
who were not prepared to establish such a body without the sup- 
port of both the B.E.C. and the trade unions, then produced a 
per on the economic position (which also they were ready to 
publish only if it had the support both of the B.E.C. and the 
T.U.C.). The B.E.C. were in favour of publishing the document 
but the unions’ attitude still was that they preferred to produce 
their own documents. Their attitude led the B.E.C. to produce its 
own paper on “Britain’s Industrial Future”, which was followed 
by an economic paper written at Transport House and which 
pointed out that “the world does not owe us a living”. There 
was no substantial disagreement on the facts from which both 
documents drew their conclusions, but whether the T.U.C.’s 
documents have been able to bring these facts home to their rank 
and file must remain a matter of grave doubt. 

Strong criticism has been directed at some of the larger trade 
unions for not having better systems of communication. The 
critics sometimes underestimate the difficulty of telling a man 
what he has no particular wish to hear. Trade unions play a much - 
more active part than employers’ organizations or even individual 
employers in debating in public their point of view on radio or 
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television or in the press. They disseminate a good deal of in- 
formation as part of their work in connection with training, but 
their claim that they are the right people to instruct their members 
must be judged by the degree of success or failure which they 
achieve. 


V 


Unions vary enormously in their resort to the strike weapon; 
some have not used it for a generation or more while others have 
used it with such frequency and in such circumstances as to 
amount to a gross abuse of power, and the so-called “right to 
strike” has become a fetish. A trade union is in a uniquely 
privileged position under British law in that it is not liable in 
tort. No reasonable person would wish to challenge the right of 
any individual to terminate his contract of service after proper 
notice, or the right of individuals to combine to give notice of 
termination of their contracts with a view to bringing collective 
pressure on their employer to improve their terms of service. But 
for a trade union to call a strike, or condone unofficial action taken 
locally without the authority of the union, without proper notice 
of termination of contract is quite another matter. 

Too often ordinary members of the public, with no say on the 
issues involved, are the ones who really suffer. Yet union funds 
ate inviolable. The strikers, when they go back, make up their 
lost pay, in part at least, by working some of the lost hours at over- 
time rates. Sometimes they even gain a financial benefit by working 
at premium rates.'; They can easily do this once too often. Markets 
once lost in a competitive world are difficult to regain. During a 
fairly recent ship-repairing strike the German unions were asked to 
declare ships black in the interest of international trade union solid- 
arity. They preferred the interests of Germany and of their own 
pockets and handled all the ship-repairing work they could get. 

An intolerable abuse of the strike weapon is the calling of a 
strike, not for the furtherance of a trade dispute, nor for the 
purpose of bringing pressure on the employer to right some 
supposed wrong, but as a protest against something over which 
the employer has no control whatever. The so-called “right to 
strike” is a misnomer. An individual, or a collection of indivi- 
duals (now protected by trade union legislation), has the right to 
withdraw labour. The corresponding right on the part of the 
employer is to dispense with the labour he employs and (if he 
can) seek other labour elsewhere. 
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By AustEN Asu, M.P.* 


THE speeches, the resolutions and the articles on this subject 
which were let loose because some workers in Coventry struck, 
when a large number of their mates were sacked without warning 
during a machinery change-over, betrayed an almost neurotic 
anxiety in face of technical innovation. It was as if our super- 
scientific age had caught a glimpse of itself in the mirror and had 
been horrified at what it saw. The solemn warnings that there is 
nothing to fear seemed only to add to the anxiety of workers 
who have been reading for months of the coming of the Robot 
Age or, to give it its more modern title the Push-Button Age, in 
which the works manager starts and stops his worker-less factory 
by a switch in his office. There are no factories of this type work- 
ing yet and very few industries, indeed, in which any approach 
to such a system is possible in the near future. In the motor car 
industry in which the most industrial disturbance appears so far 
to have been blamed on automation, both in this country and in 
the U.S.A., the main developments have been an increase of 
mechanization in which the task of taking components on and 
off a conveyor and placing them on separate machines for each 
operation has been eliminated. There has also been some develop- 
ment of the automatic selection of components from conveyors 
for delivery to motor car assembly lines by the use of punched 
cards operating electronic devices. These are straightforward 
developments from previous mass production manufacturing 
methods, and they are unlikely to make much difference to the 
rapid acceleration in productivity in mass production industries 
which has been a feature of the last fifty years. 

There is, however, a radical change in the quality of work 
taking place, both in industrial and administrative occupations, 
due to the rapid development of machines based on the principles 
of the automatic computer and of feed-back controlling mechan- 
isms made practicable by the development, originally for defence 
purposes, of extremely sensitive and fast-operating electronic 
devices. In addition to improving the degree of automatic control 


* B.Sc. (Engineering), A.M.I.Mech.E., M.I.P.E. Formerly works manager of an engin- 
eering firm, and subsequently Deputy Director, British Institute of Management. Member 
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already possible in the process industries such as chemical manu- 
facturing and oil refining, these machines can be utilized for 
automatic machining without the use of templates or patterns, 
for automatic inspection of material or components, for indicat- 
ing both immediate and trend deviations from the accuracy of 
manufacturing operations and in some cases correcting them, of 
selecting—after suitable “instruction” by means of punched cards 
or tape or magnetic tape—materials from store, railway trucks 
from trains for re-marshalling or the most suitable power stations 
to switch into an electricity distribution system to maintain the 
supply as the load increases. 

Perhaps the most dramatic developments, apart from the 
guided missiles which seek out and find targets 60,000 feet up in 
the air and flying at several hundred miles an hour, are in the 
field of automatic computation with its manifold applications in 
research, engineering design, accounting and administration. 
When design calculations which previously took months or 
could not be done at all, or the statistical calculations involved in 
making decisions between alternative courses of action, can now 
be completed in hours or days the speed of design and of planning 
is obviously greatly increased. All activity is speeded up and fewer 
management actions have to be taken on inadequate ae sig 

What is new in all this is not the accelerating pace of a con- 
tinuing process of substituting machine for human energy in the 
physical tasks of work, but the growth of machines for the 
supposedly mental tasks of perception, calculation and decision. 
It must be emphasized that these machines can only perceive 
what they are designed to see, hear, feel, smell, taste or observe 
in some other way; they can only make the calculations which 
they have been “instructed” to do and they can only make 
decisions involving changes which can be broken down into a 
series of yes/no choices, although some of them can learn from 
experience, but they can do all these things with a far greater 
degree of precision than human beings and infinitely faster, and 
they make fewer mistakes. This may be considered as part of the 
general growth in the application of the scientific method to in- 
dustrial and commercial tasks and to the tasks of administration 
in all large undertakings including Government itself, and in this 
sense it both requires and makes possible more exact decisions 
not only in the fields of engineering design and business manage- 
ment, but also in the larger field of economic planning. To some 
extent, therefore, there is a “feed-back mechanism” which may 
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be considered as automatically built into the technical develop- 
ment of our age; in the sense that the very changes which seem 
most likely to cause economic dislocation are those which make 
it possible to take in time the decisions needed to avoid it. More 
than that, it should be possible to arrive for the first time at 
reasonable estimations of the optimum level of activity in differ- 
ent sectors of the economy as well as in particular factories and 
to ensure the best utilization of scarce resources including man- 
power as well as the making of more intelligent investment 
decisions. 

Although the pace and direction of technological advance is an 
important factor in economic change, it is only one factor, especi- 
ally for a country such as Britain which must maintain a balance 
of foreign payments amounting to a substantial fraction of its 
national product. Equally important factors are the changes in 
markets abroad and in supplies of raw material and of the terms 
of trade and these themselves derive from social and political as 
well as technological causes. It is necessary to emphasize these 
facts in order to make clear why the problems of economic plan- 
ning for full employment in this country are likely to be far less 
affected by changes in manufacturing methods at home than by 
changes in markets abroad. Much of the information, therefore, 
that must be fed into the planning machine, both human and 
mechanical, can only come from adequate “intelligence” obtained 
abroad and this information and intelligent guesses derived from 
it must be converted into statistical terms which can then be used 
to estimate the changes required at home, provided that the 
relationships between input and output of different factors in the 
economy have been previously established. It is in this last pro- 
cess that the electronic computators may perhaps make one of 
their greatest contributions. 

The first consideration when trying to estimate the global and 
particular effects of these technological changes on our economy 
is the employment structure of the civil working population. 
Under 40 ve cent are employed in manufacturing industry and 
ate, therefore, most likely to be affected by the more dramatic 
advances in mechanization. Of these a large number are working 
in the heavy, capital goods industries, or on specialized manu- 
facture, on which our exports will increasingly depend and 
in these industries, by their very nature, progress in mechani- 
zation and automatic control is likely to be relatively slow. In the 
ptocess industries automatic control has already gone very far 
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and investment and output per worker employed are already very 
high; moreover, most of these industries, such as oil refining, are 
due for considerable expansion. Backward industries, such as 
coal-mining, railways and textiles could obtain substantial advan- 
tages from the greater application of scientific methods and the 
results would be either to compensate for a falling and ageing 
labour force or to prevent a further loss of markets. It is in the 
manufacture of consumer goods, such as motor cats, radio, elec- 
trical and gas apparatus and furniture that the fastest changes in 
manufacturing methods are likely to take place; but these repre- 
sent a far smaller proportion of the output of our manufacturing 
industry than in the United States and are not so seriously con- 
centrated in areas with little alternative employment. If the motor 
car industry is today suffering unemployment and short-time 
working, the causes are economic and not technological, for the 
big companies in the industry have expanded capacity without 
regard for the overall size of the market. 

Of the remainder of the working population in civil employ- 
ment about 13 per cent are in the distributive trades which, 
although they are likely to grow in numbers as living standards 
rise, are not likely to be much affected as long as the bulk of shops 
and restaurants are small, and in the near future it is only on the 
wholesale side and in the offices of the multiples that automatic 
devices can be expected to play a part. It is in some sections of the 
20 per cent employed in professional, financial and miscellaneous 
services, as well as in the offices of large commercial undertakings 
that, in the next decade, the main revolution in jobs is likely to 
occur; for instance in such occupations as oo making 
up large pay-rolls, production planning and control, various 
forms of census taking, banking, insurance (including National 
Insurance) and train scheduling and traffic control. This revolu- 
tion will not only affect employees, but will also involve a radical 
recasting of management methods, for it is not possible to super- 
impose the methods of the electronic computor on to the tradi- 
tional organization of an office, factory or railway. 

Although it is clear that these changes are going to take place 
at greatly varying speeds in different industries and occupations, 
there are certain overall factors which will limit the speed at 
which they can take place anywhere. The first is the general rate 
of investment and the many calls on the resources available for it 
and on this the D.S.I.R. report is far too complacent. In the next 
few years in this country much of these resources will be absorbed 
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in the basic industries of coal, electricity generation, oil refining, 
chemicals, transport and steel, in some of which the degree of 
mechanization and automatic control is already far advanced. In 
manufacturing industries the greatest gains will be made in the 
largest plants and, although in many cases the new equipment 
may actually cost less than the old, the scale of investment needed 
to replace existing equipment is very large. There seems little 
chance of a sudden vast expansion of savings and so of invest- 
ment occurring spontaneously in the next few years, but even if 
this were possible the introduction of radically new equipment 
would be held back by the shortage of scientific and technical 
staff to develop, design, install, programme and maintain it, and 
it will first be necessary to invest in a great expansion of technical 
education at all levels. It is to those particular industries and 
occupations within which the more dramatic changes are likely 
to take place that attention needs now to be directed. 

The first thing that emerges from a management point of view 
is the growth of a much higher degree of integration of processes 
in both factory and office and the need, therefore, for the means 
of taking decisions very quickly. This will involve a high level of 
collaboration both between managers themselves and between 
managers, supervisors and workers. The general standard of skill 
and training will have to be raised when men are required to 
supervise automatic machinery and must be prepared and able 
rapidly to diagnose and correct faults, and when women are 
largely employed in the analytical tasks of preparing the pro- 
grammes of computors. In both cases the degree of responsibility 
will be high, because of the value of equipment under control 
and the cumulative effects of errors and breakdowns. In these 
situations much more democratic methods of supervision become 
a necessity; the methods thought suitable for the control of hordes 
of machine minders or figure copyists are obviously inappro- 
priate, so that joint consultation may become a reality almost as 
a by-product of adjustment to technological change. The advance 
in responsibility involved in the job is a reversal of previous 
trends towards the breaking up of jobs into the smallest possible 
fragments, with the result that they become meaningless repeti- 
tions of simple movements. When these movements were dic- 
tated by the pace of the machine the worker became, in truth, a 
mere adjunct of the machine and the fact that he had continuously 
to act as the perceiving and decision-taking part of the mechanism 
meant that the enslavement of his spirit was as great as that of his 
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body; but if this is borne in mind when automatic equipment is 
designed and when jobs involving its use are laid out, there 
should be a substantial gain in job satisfaction. Jobs should be 
so arranged that they involve not the continuous repetition of 
the smallest possible elements of human thought and effort, but a 
wide enough span to maintain genuine interest and responsibility. 

In the past too little attention has been given to the character- 
istics, both mental and physical, of the human beings who are 
expected to operate newly designed apparatus. Even the designers 
of such popularly used machines as motor cars frequently arrange 
the lay-out of their controls without any apparent knowledge of 
ordinary human physiology and certainly without knowledge of 
its possible variations. Some advance has recently been made, 
under the influence of the applied psychologists, for instance in 
the design of certain types of machine tool, in the driving cabs 
and controls of cranes, in railway signal boxes and in the dials 
and controls of aircraft, but the development of automatic pro- 
cesses, generally involving a long train of separate, inter-related 
operations connected together in a single machine or plant, brings 
with it human problems of a new kind.* 

There is first of all the problem involved in waiting for a single 
unusual event occurring among a continuous succession of nor- 
mal happenings which is seen most frequently in inspection 
operations or in chemical processes whose operation can only be 
observed on dials recording temperature pressure, flow and so 
forth, and which require manual adjustment from time to time. 
Although these tasks often require a fairly high degree of skill 
and responsibility, this is only brought into use at infrequent 
intervals and the long periods of close attention requiring no 
action are fatiguing and lead to deterioration of speed and accur- 
acy of work. The failure in a chemical plant to observe immedi- 
ately a warning signal which may not occur more than once or 
twice a week, can easily lead to a breakdown or a most expensive 
loss of product and similarly the failure to observe a tool break- 
down on a transfer machine can lead to a serious hold-up in the 
output of a motor car factory, or the failure of a fatigued air pilot 
to observe an abnormal reading on one of his dials can lead to an 
accident. It has even been suggested that abnormal events should 
be artificially introduced into work situations such as these in 


* For detailed discussion of some of these problems see ““Work Design and Training for 
Future Industrial Skills” by N. H. Mackworth, M.B., Cu.M., Pu.D., The Institution of 
Production Engineers’ Journal, April 1956. 
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order to maintain interest and alertness. Wherever possible this 
sort of job should be mechanized, but where it cannot, attention 
must be paid not only to the physical conditions such as lighting, 
seating and the layout of instruments and controls, but also to 
the physical aspects such as length of continuous work spells, 
methods of maintaining interest in the task, social relationships 
and so forth. The importance of social relationships in the in- 
dustrial situation must be considered in connection with the fact 
that many of these jobs in process industries are in isolated areas 
of the plant, a disadvantage which recently gave rise to the 
rumour that a trade union had demanded “loneliness pay” for 
some of its members. 

Although it is an undoubted social gain that the present ad- 
vances in manufacturing methods look as if they will remove the 
soul-deadening aspects of much modern industrial work and in- 
crease the degree of responsibility involved for the worker, there 
is a converse aspect which presents a new danger. This is that the 
increasing complexity of machines and processes may outstrip the 
normal distribution of human capacities in the working popula- 
tion. It would obviously be useless to design large numbers of 
machines which could only be operated by those capable of taking 
an honours degree in science or mathematics; or even those cap- 
able of playing in a Division I football team. Account must be 
taken of the personal qualities of the human beings who will be 
available to operate them, if we are not to have a world in which 
a minority of highly trained scientists, engineers and technicians 
work the clock round to keep the bulk of the population in en- 
forced idleness. One of the problems that arises when machines 
carry out a whole sequence of operations automatically and the 
job of the worker in charge is to take action only when some- 
thing abnormal occurs is that of the method of presenting the 
information to the worker in such a way as to help him make the 
correct decision on the action required of him. If the process is 
very long and complicated the number of emergencies arising at 
one time can be high and the task of deciding on the actions to be 
taken and the correct order of taking them may be a very difficult 
one. These problems can only be dealt with, in the design of the 
machine and its controls, if the psychological problems involved 
are understood and if the designer takes account of the existing 
and potential resources of skill in the populations, bearing in 
ee 3 that there still remains considerable scope for improving 
skills by training. 
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That there will have to be a great deal of retraining for work of 
a higher degree of skill seems to be generally accepted, although 
little has so far been done on either side of industry to work out 
how this is to be achieved. What is first needed is an analysis of 
the new tasks presented by those technological changes that are 
expected in the near future, but enough is already known to make 
it clear that their effect on industrial work will be to make it con- 
sist more and more of devising, monitoring and maintaining 
machines rather than in operating them in the old sense. Con- 
sideration must, therefore, be given to the form of trainin 
needed to change adult machine minders into fault-finders in 
complicated mechanisms, frequently involving electronic con- 
trols, and on this some experiments have been conducted in the 
United States and might usefully be continued here. For the 
future attention must be directed to the schools where the cuti- 
osity, without which learning is impossible, can be aroused; but 
an educational system in which there is no link between what is 
taught at school and what must be learnt at work is not best 
suited to assist in arousing that curiosity in the scientific back- 
ground of rapidly changing industrial processes. 

Management has the responsibility to design its machines, lay 
out its processes and train its workers so as to achieve not only 
high output, but also human satisfaction among those under its 
charge. The latter involves not only the conditions for individuals 
at the work-place, but also the general social and economic clim- 
ate and, in particular, the demand for some degree of industrial 
democracy which can only be satisfied by the fullest co-operation 
with the trade unions and their representatives in the shop. 
Whether or not automation represents such a revolutionary 
change in methods of production as to cause large-scale unem- 
ployment or serious local dislocation, management must recog- 
nize that the less is known the more is feared. Apart from the 
changes in numbers employed on particular jobs, the change in 
the nature of jobs, from unskilled to skilled, from mechanical to 
electrical work, perhaps from clerical to technical, involve con- 
flicts with traditional trade union attitudes on such questions as 
upgrading, dilution, demarcation and membership transfers that 
will require tact, patience and the fullest degree of negotiation to 
resolve. The demands that are being formulated by the trade 
unions ate essentially reasonable, even if sometimes wrapped up 
in the militant language considered suitable for annual confer- 
ences and confused by Communist demagogy. The first is that 
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there shall be prior consultation well in advance of changes being 
made and, associated with this, is the demand for some national 
body, representative of both sides of industry and of Govern- 
ment to forecast new technological developments and estimate 
their social effects. It is probably the case that, for the economy as 
a whole, no new machinery is required for this latter purpose, 
which could be fulfilled by the existing National Joint Advisory 
Council for Industry with advice and help from the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. What would be more useful, 
in view of the greatly varying rates of application of the new 
techniques in different industries, would be some joint body in 
each of the industries affected and here the Industrial Research 
Associations, where they exist, might well play a useful part, 
provided that they had on their governing councils trade union 
representatives, which is not always the case. It would also be 
valuable for the unions themselves to employ technical experts, cap- 
able of watching for new inventions and forecasting likely develop- 
ments in manufacturing methods, so that they could formulate well 
in advance their proposals for discussion with managements. 

In any case, management would be well advised to be forth- 
coming in discussing in advance possible trends which may 
affect their employees’ lives and in working out with the trade 
unions means of dealing with them. If they do not do so they 
must not be surprised if trade unionists feel that they have been 
caught unawares and resist the changes when they come. A recent 
example of such collaboration in the United States was the estab- 
lishment of a joint mechanization committee between Philco and 
the International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers which handled an alteration of manufacturing methods in- 
cluding such radical changes as the substitution of printed circuits 
for hand soldering and the automatic instead of hand assembly of 
components. An example of lack of collaboration led to the 
Standard strike. One of the matters which must obviously play 
a big part in such discussions is that of the re-training and up- 
grading of workers and in this the full participation of the union 
representatives concerned should be sought, both on the form of 
training and on the conditions under which the re-trained workers 
are to work. There is no doubt that the present structure of the 
Trade Union movement and, in particular, the multiplicity of 
unions having representatives in a single factory, are a hindrance 
to this participation, but it would be the height of folly for man- 
agement to try to take advantage of this situation. 
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Whatever the difficulties of transfer from job to job within a 
particular factory or office, however, these are nothing compared 
with the difficulties that arise when actual redundancy is created 
by the new methods and it is here that there is the greatest need 
for a well thought out and fully understood policy to be negoti- 
ated at an early stage. In spite of demands for “no redundancy” 
the trade unions are unlikely, as long as an overall level of full 
employment is maintained, to demand that no worker should 
ever be asked to change his place of work. The resistance is 
obviously greatest where the change involves serious loss of earn- 
ings and the ability of the mass production industries to provide 
these in comparison with other industries often requiring a higher 
degree of skill emphasizes both the necessity of preventing their 
ovet-expansion and the need for some more rational wages 
policy. Union demands are likely to follow the patterns of the 
American unions’ demand for a guaranteed annual wage, which, 
in its practical application, turns out to be an extended form of 
what in the United States is called “severance pay”. This involves 
the payment of full wages or a high percentage of full wages for a 
period considered long enough for a displaced worker to find, 
and if necessary to learn, a new job. Obviously, unemployment 
pay at its present level is quite inadequate for this purpose, in- 
volving as it does a drastic fall in the income of workers who 
have established patterns of consumption, with considerable fixed 
expenses, based on their previous earnings. It would seem reason- 
able that this demand should be accepted and that firms should 
bear the cost of their displaced employees’ enforced change as 
part of the capital cost of the change-over to the new methods. 
It would be cheap at the price, if it led to a smooth acceptance of 
change by the trade unions concerned. 

These problems are only part of the general problem that arises 
out of the overdue need for change in the British economy: 
change in products, change in methods, change in raw materials, 
change in markets and change in industrial relations. What is 
often forgotten is that change always involves human beings and 
that human beings, especially when organized in long established 
formal groups whose social and economic security appears 
threatened, are inherently conservative. The resistance to change 
which this conservatism breeds can only be overcome without 
serious conflict if government, management and unions plan the 
human aspects of change as carefully as industry will no doubt 
plan those of its processes and plant. 
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RECENT ADVANCES IN PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 


By T. G. P. RoGers* 


PERSONNEL management is the skill of directing and con- 
trolling the activities of people towards a desired end, whether 
that end is winning a football match, fighting a war, or manu- 
facturing a product. With the growth of industry and the greatly 
increased value and importance of the industrial worker, em- 
ployers have grown more conscious of the need to learn and 
apply this skill of man management—hence the presence in 
almost every industrial organization of any size of a Personnel 
Manager who advises management at all levels how best to 
manage people. 

The technique of handling employees has thus grown in in- 
dustry from the paternalist or oppressive proprietor of the 
Victorian era through the growth of joint stock companies and 
the years of cheap labour between the wars to the present age in 
which the worker, now more valuable, independent, and digni- 
fied than ever before, is controlled by professional managers who 
are acutely conscious of the importance of the human relations 
aspect of management. The years since 1945 have seen enormous 
strides in the development and application of better ways of 
managing employees, and this article seeks to set before the 
reader some of the most recent steps which have been or are 
being taken by the more progressive industrial companies. 

Since the war one lesson which management has learned more 
fully than any other is that its success in building and maintaining 
good employee relations rests squarely on the capabilities of the 
men employed in management positions. Industry can do nothing 
other than through its executive staff—it cannot manage well 
unless it has good managers. Expressing this conversely, man- 
agement in any company will tend to have the relations with its 
employees and with their trade unions which it deserves. Com- 
panies have therefore made great efforts to find men of ability and 
to train them for management jobs. These subjects of selection 
and training for management have been tackled earnestly by many 


* B.A. (Oxon). Chief Personnel Officer with Mars Ltd. any | Work Study Engineer, 
Department Manager, and Personnel Manager with Thomas Hedley & Co., Ltd. 
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companies—because they are the factors which determine the 
standards of management for the future; they are in consequence 
worthy of detailed comment here. 

The first problem has been to determine the best sources of 
supply and in addition to apply new methods to seeking suitable 
men from within the organization. Companies are turning more 
and more to the universities for managerial talent in the belief 
that the educational system is sending the cream of the nation’s 
youth to the universities. The three major changes in recruitment 
from the universities have been the recruitment of men for mana- 
gerial posts irrespective of the subject they read, the application 
of scientific methods to their selection, and the greatly increased 
demand that there is for the right type of graduate. 

It is highly significant that in 1955 the Oxford University 
Appointments Board reports the placing of 273 non-technical 
graduates in industry and commerce as compared with 112 tech- 
nical graduates. These figures are out of 721 men going down. 
Competition for the services of the graduate of managerial quali- 
ties has resulted in dons being conducted over industrial estab- 
lishments to convince them of that company’s suitability for 
young graduates, the holding of information meetings by recruit- 
ment men touring from university to university, the production 
of elaborate brochures to woo the right man, the expenditure of 
thousands of pounds on full-page advertisements in The Man- 
chester Guardian, and the interviewing of young hopefuls long 
before finals. 

The phrase “ivory hunting” is used by recruitment men to 
describe the annual grand tour of the universities—the season 
broadly opening with the new year and ending when the under- 
graduate has to knuckle down to make sure he does get a degree 
now that his job is assured. This is not to suggest that industry is 
not being selective in its choice of graduates; on the contrary— 
the larger companies seldom take more than a small percentage— 
certainly under 20 per cent—of the men who apply. ‘The selection 
methods themselves have been the subject of much experiment 
and research, with the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
having played a major role in helping in the evolution of inter- 
view methods, in the development of tests of basic and applied 
intelligence, and in the study of candidates’ social skills in group 
activity situations—the latter being an adaptation of the tech- 
niques produced during the war for the use of War Office 
Selection Boards. 
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To find a suitable man—be he graduate, ex-serviceman, or 
factory operative—a progressive company will today follow a 
procedute which involves first preliminary interviews of appli- 
cants to select a short list of not more than nine. These men will 
then be invited to spend a day—in some cases two or even three 
days—in the company of senior executives of the organization. 
In the course of this time they will be given the fullest opportunity 
to learn all they wish about the company, the nature and scope 
of the job, prospects for the future, etc. They will be given topics 
to discuss as a group, set a group task to accomplish, and put 
through a series of intelligence tests and a number of personal 
interviews. They will see the factory or office in which the 
successful men will work and will get to know the company and 
its policies at the same time as the company gets to know them. 

The company executives, who include the man in whose divi- 
sion the vacancies occur, then reach their conclusions, each one 
having applied a trained approach to interviewing and the ob- 
servation of behaviour in group situations. By this expensive but 
effective method of choosing able men with the right personal 
qualities, industrial companies are today trying to secure men 
who will provide the organization’s needs for executives in the 
future. But this is only the beginning and carefully planned train- 
ing must follow if the end is to be achieved. 

Practice differs on initial training. Some concerns believe that 
the management trainee should spend anything from two to four 
years in learning the business fully and then be ready to under- 
take a fairly senior job. Others—and this seems to be the method 
for the future—recognize that the man, wherever he has come 
from, wants to get on with a job and assume some responsibility 
and so he is trained at the highest tempo he can accept so as to_be 
ready to take over a management position after about six months. 
This technique is particularly applied where companies have done 
away with the “foreman” rank, the foreman being not of man- 
agement status nor is he of worker level, and he can thus not 
adequately represent management to his people. Instead the first 
line of supervision is the department manager, clearly a member 
of management who deals with his men and women on face-to- 
face terms and on his own authority and responsibility, and who 
thereby brings back into industry many of the advantages of the 
one-man business without its disadvantages. It is positions of this 
type which graduates of all kinds are assuming in some companies 
six months after they leave their universities. This job is of 
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course a first assignment in which the man finds his feet and is 
judged for future development. 

Many companies have pondered deeply on the method to be 
adopted to draw out what is best in their managers, how to 
eradicate weaknesses, keep managers abreast of developments in 
their jobs, and, most difficult of all, to plan for the preparedness of 
individuals to take on senior management jobs as vacancies occur. 
This has led to the formulation of management development 
programmes in recent years involving the regular reporting of 
performance and potentialities of each manager, the stimulation 
of the man by advice on how well he is considered to be doing 
and how he can best assist his own progress, the development of 
him through a series of management jobs and training in different 
forms so as to provide him with knowledge and experience in the 
most efficient way. “Replacement tables” are used to ensure that 
men are being brought to a state of readiness to assume the man- 
agement level for which they are destined on the basis of their 
abilities. This may seem a far cry from personnel management of 
the operative, but to the managing director who has an eye to the 
future with the complexities of automation and computers, this 
is the only way to see that a high standard of man management 
will be there to enable the organization to meet the problems and 
changing conditions of the future. 

In providing this training for management much has been done 
within organizations, but industry could not have achieved all 
that it has without the assistance of the British Institute of Man- 
agement, which works on the principle that higher standards of 
management are fundamental to better employee relations, and 
which has done much to assist in the training of executives 
amongst many other activities. The Institute of Personnel Man- 
agement has done a great deal in the training of personnel 
managers and in the study of management development pro- 
grammes. The Administrative Staff College is giving a particular 
service in helping executives who are being developed for senior 
positions to be able to take a broader view of the functions of 
industry and commerce; the summer school courses of Oxford 
and Cambridge are on a smaller scale widening horizons and 
helping to develop well-balanced executives. 

It seems worth while to mention here a few of the more recent 
advances in the methods of teaching managers to understand and 
handle difficult employee situations. The old lecture method of 
teaching has been largely superseded by learning in discussion 
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groups of from five to fifteen so that a free exchange of views 
and opinions is possible and everyone can take an active part in 
the session. Much of this discussion group training on human 
relations has been made more alive by the case study approach; 
instead of dealing in abstractions a situation is presented to the 
group in practical terms and the group is asked to solve the 

roblem posed as a group exercise. The value of this method has 

een greatly enhanced by the presentation of case studies for this 
type of training in film strip form, the film strips being produced 
by the Industrial Welfare Society. 

Another interesting method of presenting case study problems 
is that of role playing. A trainee is presented with a brief state- 
ment of the situation in which he is a department manager, 
whereupon an aggrieved worker—feelingly portrayed by an 
experienced manager—arrives to thrash out his problem with the 
trainee. The remainder of the group observe the way in which 
the interview situation is handled and afterwards discuss the way 
it was dealt with and how the method could have been improved 
upon. Apart from providing valuable discussion material this 
method enables inexperienced men to get some first-hand ideas 
of how to conduct difficult interviews and also trainers can offer 
guidance on the trainee’s manner of approach and interview 
method in subsequent coaching sessions. Tape recorders too are 
often used in these situations so that the trainee can hear after- 
wards what he said, how he said it, and where he went wrong. The 
techniques of case study and role playing go along way to giving an 
inexperienced man the feel of how to get close to the worker. 

The building-up of high calibre management teams does itself 
create personnel management problems within the management 

roup and attention has had to be given to these human prob- 
ems. The bright youngster has to win the confidence of the older 
men he is overtaking; the man who has reached the limit of his 
abilities has to understand why younger men will overtake him— 
and management appraisal schemes are being used to help men 
to see for themselves that further promotion could spell unhappi- 
ness for them. Adequate rewards for executives have to be de- 
veloped, and there have been many exchanges of information 
between leading companies to establish salary levels and to try 
to solve the serious problem of executive rewatd created by 
present taxation. The achievement of a balance between the 
number of men capable of promotion and the promotional oppor- 
tunities which will occur is no easy matter. 
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Having attempted to show that the boards of many companies 
guided by their personnel advisers have made positive steps 
towards establishing teams of managers well trained inter alia in 
the leadership of those subordinate to them, it is appropriate to 
go on to consider some of the solutions which have been pro- 
duced recently to meet specific problems facing a modern man- 
agement team. The larger and more highly developed a company 
becomes, the greater are the problems of communicating deci- 
sions, information, thoughts and ideas up and down the organi- 
zation structure. Large sums of money have been spent in such 
methods of communication as company journals—there are now 
Over 1,200 such publications in the U.K., specially made films to 
introduce the company and its products to new or prospective 
employees, the use of film strips for similar purposes, and even 
the use of closed circuit T.V. One thing which does stand out in 
this aspect of communications work is the absence of any real 
attempts to assess what effect on employee relations this mass 
media approach is having; one organization is at present starting 
such an investigation, and many companies will be most inter- 
ested in the result. 

There is certainly some value in using an employee periodical 
as a means of building company and group loyalties, but this and 
all other written methods of communication should be regarded 
as very much subordinate to proper face-to-face exchange of 
thoughts, ideas, and feelings between each person and his boss. 
Some valuable research has been done on this by Mrs. J. D. 
Blakeman, Director of Research, South East Essex Technical 
College, who demonstrates that good mutual understandings 
more often exist between operatives and their managers where 
the organization structure is known and understood, where there 
are informal communication links so that news gets around un- 
officially whenever the official channel gets blocked, and where 
the job itself involves man/manager communication. This latter 
point is heartening because with mechanization and continuous 
ptocessing methods being more widely applied, companies 
making such changes of process can look forward to communica- 
tions being thereby improved. 

So much of management thinking about employer/employee 
communications is directed solely at ways of getting over to the 
employee what management thinks—too often the need to hear 
what the employee thinks is ignored. Employers listen to the 
representatives of employees, oft en arguing that what they have 
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to say is not representative opinion, and usually listening because 
they have to. Seeking employee opinion through the use of 
“attitude surveys” is a management tool being increasingly used. 
The National Institute of Industrial Psychology has done some 
valuable work in this field and is frequently being commissioned 
to undertake such surveys with the result that reliable informa- 
tion of employee opinions is reaching board-rooms in a way it 
has never done previously. With the combined influences of full 
employment, increased capital investment per employee, the 
consequences of the social revolution of the past two decades, 
and the example of American industry, employers are perforce 
regarding their workers as having individual dignity and legiti- 
mate desires to an extent which is steadily increasing. 

Wages changes have been prominent in the national limelight, 
but there are important wages trends in progress besides the up- 
wards surge of rates. Moving from the pre-war “time rates”, we 
experienced an era of increased output and better control by the 
use of incentive payments. Today there is in many industries a 
move away from incentives and back to time rates of a different 
sort. This is one of the results of the replacement of human muscle 
power by machinery; as plants become more mechanized the rate 
of output is less under the control of the operative, and it thus 
becomes wrong to relate operators’ earnings to output. Instead, 
however, of returning to the insecurity of hourly payment, the 
workers’ desire for regular employment is being met by guaran- 
tees of security on the one hand, and on the other—and this is 
significant for the future—by employment on weekly salary terms 
often with termination of employment on a month’s notice. In 
plants where the earlier stages of automation are already accom- 
plished these conditions of a secure weekly salary already prevail, 
and will continue to spread as more products are made on a con- 
tinuous process basis. Car assembly, oil refining, and chemical 
processing are major examples of processes which already have 
taken the rate of output out of operator control and which there- 
fore no longer vustify the use of incentives. 

This desire for status and security is a major force today; the 
provisions made for the rank and file industrial worker in this 
direction by progressive companies ate inadequately known in 
the country generally. Employment is guaranteed by the em- 

loyer in a variety of ways to all but short service people—the 
best way psychologically being the formal awarding of “staff 
status”. Earnings are a constant weekly amount unrelated to out- 
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put. Continuous operation and shift working go a long way 
towards eliminating the need for overtime working. The worker 
has friendly and personal relations with his boss because the size 
of the working group is reduced and he is treated as an individual 
whose personal traits are known and respected. Pension pro- 
visions are coming near to the limit set by the Inland Revenue— 
that a pension must not exceed two-thirds of final earnings. Sick- 
ness schemes provide financial security during absence through 
sickness or accident; in notable cases cover being—with national 
benefits—very near to normal earnings and for extended periods 
—for life in some instances. Group life assurance schemes make 
generous provision for dependants of employees who die. In all, 
the provisions of far-sighted companies for the job, social and 
financial security of their workers are today at least equal to the 
conditions of security enjoyed traditionally by most “white 
collar” workers. In this way social distinctions between factory 
and office workers are disappearing. 

It is generally the case in progressive organizations that the 
grading of jobs within a factory is being done by the application 
of “job evaluation” methods and this, with the diversity of jobs 
which continuous processing brings, is presenting a ladder of 
promotion within operative ranks which provides stimulation 
and satisfaction to many. Notable too as a consequence of these 
factors is the fact that the barrier between skilled tradesmen and 
operatives is disappearing. Indeed in oil refining, job evaluation 
has placed some key operating jobs above the maintenance 
tradesmen’s job—thus opening up opportunities for men to 
attain the status and earnings of skilled work even though they 
missed the chance at age :6 of entering an apprenticeship. 

It is evident that the approach of automatic production need 
not increase frustration and boredom in industrial work, but 
instead with good personnel management automation presents an 
opportunity to make industrial work more satisfying than ever 
before. Personnel managers have no more important responsi- 
bility as far as employee well-being is concerned than to make 
sure that the mechanized worker is given the chance to share in 
the satisfactions which high productivity can bring. America has 
found its solution to this problem; our solution will be a some- 
what different one and it will lie in the achievement of status, 
recognition, and personal identification with the company and 
its products. 

It is debatable whether the industrial worker wants to partici- 
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pate in the broad affairs of the company as a whole or whether his 
interests really lie within the smaller groups in which he is per- 
sonally involved. Different companies have shown their attitude 
to this problem in different ways; on the one hand by introduction 
of profit sharing for workers, share purchase schemes, employee 
participation in policy decisions, and elaborate communication of 
company financiai information. On the other hand it has been 
shown that workers do not produce more or experience greater 
contentment if they are closely informed on company activities 
generally, and there is evidence that the importance of harmony 
and understanding at the working group level completely over- 
shadows the influence of any attempts to interest the employee in 
the business activities of a large organization. Some companies go 
further and maintain that it is fundamentally a wrong application 
of incentives to give a share of profits to people whose individual 
actions have little or no influence on profit levels. A trade union 
writer would no doubt express this the other way round and 
state that a worker’s fair reward for his work should not be 
affected by top management decisions and errors. Suffice it there- 
fore to say that much interesting research is being done by in- 
dustry, universities, and the appropriate institutes to seek more 
knowledge of what will provide the worker with greater satis- 
faction and thus promote better output, and that many brave 
experiments in employee participation and co-partnership are 
being tried. 

The training of operatives is a function of growing importance 
and it has been the duty of personnel management to help super- 
vision to learn how to teach and what to teach. The basic prin- 
ciples of “Training Within Industry” as developed during the 
war to teach newcomers their jobs, are today used throughout 
industryto teach the art of training, and with them techniques of 
carefully planned on-the-job training, and the assessment of com- 
petence by “qualification” sessions have been put to use with 
great effect. Now that the subject of supervisory training has been 
tackled so thoroughly, it is to be expected that methods of opera- 
tive training will receive increased attention. 

Industry is assuming greater responsibility for the physical 
well-being of its people with much thought and expenditure in 
the two directions of medical services and safety programmes. 
The legal requirements of first-aid facilities have been far ex- 
ceeded by the provision of well-equipped and well-staffed medical 
departments with full-time trained nurses and either full- or part- 
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time doctors making use of equipment which in some cases 
includes X-ray machines, electro-cardiograph equipment, and 
physiotherapy apparatus. Dentists, chiropodists, and opticians 
are often to be found on a part-time basis in factory medical 
centres. All this is being done to supplement the National Health 
Service because employers are convinced that such facilities 
reduce absence and increase the productivity of the worker. Nor 
are such facilities restricted to large companies; a notable and 
successful experiment which is being adopted elsewhere has taken 
place in Slough where the Slough Industrial Health Service offers 
to employers small and large, facilities which include well- 
equipped clinics, one of which is mobile, the services of medical 
and nursing staff, a recuperative centre for rehabilitation, and 
extensive physiotherapy services. 

A great deal of attention has been given to safety measures in 
recent years. The increased damages awarded since 1948 in em- 
ployees’ common law actions with the consequent inflated cost of 
employer liability insurance has been a factor in drawing more 
management attention to safety at work. Another factor has been 
the improving quality of management with the consequent accep- 
tance by managers that most accidents represents a failure to 
train, design, or control adequately. Progress in reducing acci- 
dents has been achieved by a combination of a more thorough 
approach to the removal of hazards, particularly in making 
machinery guards fool-proof, and also by the introduction of 
safety training to educate the worker into a state of safety con- 
sciousness. In consequence the number of accidents has in many 
companies been reduced to a fifth of the number experienced 
five years ago. In tackling accident prevention even more than 
in other personnel subjects the interest and enthusiasm of top 
management is the real determining factor, and where this has 
been present spectacular results have been achieved. Any com- 
ment on the work being done to make factories safer would, 
however, be incomplete without mention of the work of the 
Industrial Division of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents, and of the Factory Department of the Ministry of 
Labour, the majority of whose factory inspectors have an en- 
lightened and constructive approach which is all too rare in 
government employees. 
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WORK STUDY IN INDUSTRY 
By S. J. Dauzre.* 


I 


“ 

WE were struck by the success of the ‘work study’ movement. 
A great many firms are now convinced that there is a great scope 
for raising production even within the limitations of resources 
and tradition which exist today. . . . In almost every industrial 
centre we have found heads of small and large businesses giving 
lectures or opening courses in work study.” This quotation from 
a recent Manchester Guardian survey t illustrates the interest now 
being aroused in work study. There are indeed a large number of 
training and appreciation courses now being held, varying from 
a few days to ten or more weeks. Of the 110 training courses 
advertised for April, May, and June of this year in the March 
issue of The Manager,t almost twenty dealt directly with work 
study, and a further forty would have included work study in the 
syllabus. Upwards of seventy full-time courses exist, many of 
them held several times a year. 

The total cost of all these courses is considerable, involving as 
it does the release of personnel from industry to attend and often 
to lecture, as well as the course expenses themselves. But industry 
seems sufficiently interested in work study to bear this cost, and 
there are long waiting lists for some of the main courses. 


II 


Work study has been described as “‘a short-term approach to 
productivity”,|] and this is one of its particular and important 
characteristics. This does not mean that it can be quickly intro- 
duced, nor that a work study department need not have a long- 
term and carefully thought out policy. It means that work study 
is not primarily concerned with major changes in design or 
method. Although the experience and knowledge of a work study 
officer can be of great assistance if major changes ate envisaged 
and he can often suggest the need for such changes, his main job 


* B.Sc. Senior Scientific Officer in Headquarters Intelligence Division of Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

+ Manchester Guardian Survey of Industry, Trade and F nance, 1956, p. 32. 

+ The Manager, Vol. 24, No. 3, British Institute of Management. 

|| R. M. Currie, Work Study, British Institute of Management, 1951. 
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is to work within the limits of the existing basic processes and 
ptoducts, and to see that the optimum use is made of the re- 
sources available. Indeed, many of the improvements that a work 
study department will recommend can be carried out with rela- 
tively little capital expenditure and may save such expenditure by 
increasing the capacity available from existing buildings and 
equipment. 

Work study falls broadly into four categories. There is first the 
study of the factory or office situation as a whole, concerned 
especially with the flow of work and with the relationships be- 
tween the various parts of a process. The aim is to reduce delays 
and the movement of materials by examining the layout of equip- 
ment and the procedures being used. It is often possible to 
eliminate parts or even the whole of certain processes. In a large 
office, for instance, paper work tends to proliferate: “You had 
better make three copies of that, just in case”—and there is much 
scope for simplification.* 

There is next the closer study of particular jobs, aimed at im- 
ptoving the methods being used, by providing and positioning 
the equipment and materials so as to achieve the greatest economy 
of time and effort. Associated with this is the study of the detailed 
movements of the persons doing the job, in order to establish 
and introduce the simplest and least fatiguing methods. The 
techniques used in these first three categories derive from the 
Gilbreths’ pioneer work on motion study, modified and simpli- 
fied to meet various requirements. In particular, a simple series 
of symbols and charts have been grouped with a systematic 
questioning technique to form what is known as work simpli- 
fication, which can be widely used. Taken together, thesa tech- 
niques, form the methods study aspect of work study. 

There is finally the work measurement aspect of work study, 
which is concerned with the time taken to perform a job. The 
basic technique is that of time study, which was first developed 
by F. W. Taylor. A job is split up into a number of clearly defined 
elements, and a stop-watch used to measure the average time 
taken to perform each element over several cycles of the job. 
During the study, assessments are made of the effective perform- 


* A humorous but pointed reference to this is made by H. E. Roff in an article ‘‘Sub- 
vision” in Personnel Management, June 1955, p. 102. “For instance, an immediate demand 
for full-scale enquiry, figures, etc., is very often due to little more than a minor explosion at 
a meeting, and it is important that the company’s resources should not be squandered on 
this sort of enquiry.” The chances are that these figures will then be prepared regularly, 
although no one really needs them. 
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ance of the person doing the job, the fatigue caused by the work 
and the time which should be allowed for personal needs and 
other contingencies. Sometimes time study in this way is difficult, 
ot it is undesirable to make a separate study every time a new job 
is started, and in these cases a time may be built up from esti- 
mates and from data obtained from similar work. 

Recently a further development, known as pre-determined 
motion times, has linked motion and time study. It is a procedure 
which analyses manual operations or methods into closely defined 
basic motions, and assigns to each motion a pre-determined time. 
These times have been established from numerous of observa- 
tions, and depend on the nature of the motion and the condition 
under which it is made.* There are several systems in use. They 
wete developed first as an aid to time study, but the analysis 
which they require can provide very useful information for 
method improvements. 


Il 


Logically a work study application should take place in the 
order described, beginning with the overall picture, then study- 
ing methods and movements, and—only after this has been done 
—-setting time standards. A recent writer, himself a work study 
practitioner, has suggested that the subject should be known as 
“WORKS?” study, and should start with the control structure of 
the works or office, proceeding downwards from there to the 
workshop or office itself. Historically, however, this has not been 
the case. Apart from the work of Miss Anne Shaw at Metropolitan- 
Vickers, and of some American-owned firms in this country, 
notably Thomas Hedley’s, there was little independent develop- 
ment of methods or motion study in British industry before the 
war. The main emphasis was undoubtedly on time study applied 
to the shop floor, used to set time standards for financial incen- 
tive schemes and for planning and control purposes. It is im- 
portant to recognize this, as “the application of this tool of man- 
agement may be limited by the understanding, knowledge and 
confidence of the workers in a given situation”.{ Rightly or 
wrongly, workers deduced that management’s main purpose was 


* Maynard, Stegemerton and Schwab, Methods Time Measurement, McGraw Hill, 1948, 


p. 12. 
t Winston Clewes, The Human Implications of Work Study, Industrial Welfare Society, 


1956. 
+R. S. Uhrbrock, A Psychologist Looks at Wage Incentive Methods, American Management 
Association, 1935. 
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to get them to work harder without doing much about other 
sections of the firm—an opinion reinforced by observed in- 
efficiencies which led to production hold-ups. The kind of 
comment one hearts is: cag the employers won’t put right the 
things we know are holding up production and which stand out 
a mile, we’re if we'll let them go round with a stop-watch”— 
a remark which has more justification than firms may care to 
admit. Method improvements were frequently made in these 
cases, but they were not often major ones, and were often in- 
tended as a preliminary to introducing time study, e.g. by 
standardizing the method of doing a job. 

Even to-day, with our greater interest in methods themselves, 
and with many imaginative improvements in methods taking 
place, the majority of schemes being introduced are closely asso- 
ciated with incentive schemes, and concentrate on the shop floor. 
The result is that to many people “time and motion study” (as it 
is still widely called) is synonymous with piece-work and rate- 
fixing. The use of the phrase ‘work study’ connotes a wider view 
of the subject and reveals an attempt to break away from the 
natrower conception, but where firms merely change the term 
and continue to have the same approach, the new term itself will 
take on the old meaning. It is perhaps significant that in the 
engineering industry, where time study was first and most widely 
applied, there is now a marked tendency to set up separate 
methods departments, whose staff will stress that they are quite 
independent of the time study people and that they have nothing 
to do with wage-rates and piece-work. 

Time study has been applied almost entirely by management 
consultants, or by people whom they have trained. The main 
firms of consultants themselves have stemmed largely from 
the Bedaux Company, who in the mid-1920s first began the 
large-scale application of time study in this country. The first 
widespread interest in methods or motion study came about 
during the war, partly through the Production Efficiency Board 
set up by the Minister of Aircraft Production, whose training 
courses in motion study were organized by Miss Anne Shaw and 
attracted considerable attention; and partly through the Training 
Within Industry movement, one of whose programmes concen- 
trated on job methods. 

After the war there were many developments. American tech- 
niques, especially those of work simplification and pre-deter- 
mined motion times, became more widely known and were 
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publicized in Anglo-American productivity team reports. The 
export drive, working party reports on various industries, the 
shortage of labour, the development of management training, the 
work of Acton Technical College and Birmingham University, 
an extension of management consultancy work and the setting 
up of the British Productivity Council have all contributed to a 
gradual appreciation by industry of the value of work study in its 
widest sense. In addition, applications themselves have had a 
snowball effect, leading to added interest and demand. Perhaps 
the biggest influence in this direction has been that of the Imperial 
Chemical Industries, which now employs over 1,200 work study 
officers. The I.C.I. Central Work Study Department organized, in 
1954, a work study conference on behalf of the British Institute 
of Management, and has done much to publicize the subject and 
to Seana a standard terminology. 


IV 


An observer of the present situation will be struck first by the 
scope of work study and secondly by the emphasis being placed 
on the human problems surrounding its introduction. The prin- 
ciples of work study can be applied wherever organized work is 
carried out, and it is now becoming clear that in the past many 
firms have had a far too narrow conception of its possible value. 
Its systematic and questioning analysis is not only applicable to 
the shop floor, but to the office, and to all departments of a firm. 
Service departments, such as maintenance and design can benefit 
just as much as can production departments. Outside industry it 
has been applied to such varied fields as agriculture, hospitals, 
retailing, university canteens, and even the home.* 

The savings which methods study and work simplification can 
achieve are not appreciated as widely as they could be. A ratio 
of 24:1 is commonly quoted as representing the difference 
between the most and the least efficient firms in an industry, and 
it is the efficient firms which often see the greatest scope for still 
further improvement. One firm estimates that £100,000 can be 
saved in six months, and has set itself that target with specific 
projects in mind. A single improvement, worked out by a small 
group of staff drawn from different departments, can save a firm 

p to £10,000 a year. Most savings may be on a smaller scale, 


bat they all add up. 


* See, for instance, Better Ways, and Case Studies—Work Study in Various Industries, British 
Productivity Council, 1955. 
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The improvements possible are in total large when compared 
with the actual increase in productivity per year for the country 
as a whole. They can also be large in comparison with the cost 
of current wage increases, though this depends on the nature of 
the firm’s product and the proportion of labour cost in the total 
cost of production. They do suggest, however, that work study 
can do more than is often realized to offset increased costs. 

The scope of work measurement lies in a rather different 
direction. Perhaps its main contribution to productivity lies not 
so much through incentive schemes as through the many uses to 
which time standards can be put. They can form the basis for 
estimating the savings to be achieved from suggested improve- 
ments; for planning the “work-loading” of machinery and equip- 
ment and the corresponding labour requirements; for pin-point- 
ing the reasons for excess costs when the time sonienk for a job 
has been exceeded; and for cost accounting and budgetary con- 
trol. Management can have up-to-date scaiaimenas ue and 
can thus make decisions with more relevant information to hand. 
The part played by Bedaux and by management consultants in 
developing these uses of work measurement should not be over- 
looked. 

V 


The human problems of work study can be properly assessed 
only against the background of management as a whole. The 
new Outline of Work Study, published by the British Institute of 
Management,* very strongly emphasizes that the conviction of 
the value of work study and the drive to apply it must come from 
the top, and that management must make clear to all concerned 
what it is trying to do and why. This implies that management 
must know what it is doing and why. An insufficient recognition 
of the role of management in introducing work study has in many 
cases been one of the reasons why “human problems” now claim 
so much attention. When one considers the heavy load of work 
with which so many managers have to cope, and the little time 
they have for the kind of reflective thought needed to change 
traditional attitudes and methods, one can appreciate the tempta- 
tion just to “put work study in” and meet problems as they arise. 
For whatever reason, however, many of the a that do 
arise could be avoided by having a planned and consistent policy 


worked out with a little forethought and imagination. 


* Outline of Work Study, British Institute of Management (Production Management 
Series 2A, 1956.) 
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Where training courses have a follow-up programme, it is not 
uncommonly found that although a lot of money has been spent 
in sending someone for training, the person concerned returns 
to his former job, or is given an ill-defined position which 
affords him no proper status or authority. As one student put 
it: “I don’t quite know what I’m supposed to do when I get back. 
My works manager saw me just before I came, and told me that 
they didn’t know what to expect from me, but that they would 
expect a —— of a lot.” The experience of consultants and work 
study officers shows that it can be more than difficult to persuade 
management to accept change and to use work study properly as 
it is to persuade workpeople. To meet this, a growing number of 
work study appreciation courses are being held for managers, 
and it is becoming common practice to invite senior management 
to visit courses where their staff are being trained. 

Work study, by its very nature, affects people in an immediate 
and personal way. It impinges directly on their day-to-day work, 
their earnings and their relations with people at work. If we look 
more closely at these effects, we may see why human problems 
are so much to the fore and why management as a whole is 
involved. Work study has to do with the conditions under which 
people work (such as seating, positioning of equipment, and the 
flow of work), the way in which they work, the rate at which 
they work, and, where incentives are used, the payment they 
receive for a measuted quantity of work. It is associated in all 
these areas with change and with control. No wonder it can 
arouse reactions! 

Work study, however, is not the only factor at work in these 
areas. The rate of working, for instance, is linked not just with 
incentive schemes or improved methods, equipment or work- 
flow. It is closely linked with what R. G. Stansfield calls the 
“level of expection”,* i.e. what people feel is expected from them 
by their immediate neighbours. This is determined by the whole 
“personality” of the firm; its efficiency, traditions, conditions, 
human relations, and many other things. Indirectly work study 
can affect the rate of working by removing some of the disincen- 
tives resulting from wasted time and effort.t On the other hand, 
if the level of expectation is low, and if this is in any way due to 


*R. G. Stansfield, “Levels of Expectation in Productivity”, Occupational Psychology, 


Vol. XXV, No. 1, Jan. 1951, pp. 25-34. 
+ R. F. Wyatt, in Fatigue and Boredom in Repetitive Work (M.R.C. Report, No. 77, H.M.S.O., 
1937) lists “waiting for work” as one of the main causes of discontent. 
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a lack of confidence in management policy and practice, the intro- 
duction of work study will not of itself improve things. Indeed, 
if this is not realized, the result may be a tussle between operatives 
and management, the one trying to maintain its own “expected” 
level, and the other trying to raise it.* In such a tussle the chances 
are that the operatives will win. 

This is one illustration of the very close relationship which 
exists between work study and the climate of opinion set by the 
general standard of management. Resistance to change is another, 
and it has been covered very well by a recent article in the Harvard 
Business Review.} The author says that resistance is not “to change 
itself as much as it is resentment or anxiety over the way the 
change is introduced”. He describes what he believes to be two 
inconsistent attitudes of management; the first an all-embracin 
belief in action, leaving people no time to think, and the aaa 
the belief that people underneath them have no ideas. It has been 
summed up another way by a British psychologist: “Either you 
give the operatives a measure of control over the desired effect, 
or you absolve them from responsibility for producing the 
effect.” + To expect acceptance of change without giving those 
concerned the opportunity of participating can stretch loyalty to 
the firm a bit far. How much and what kind of participation is a 
matter for each firm to decide itself. Basically it is not a matter of 
complex consultative machinery, but of an attitude of mind stem- 
ming from top management itself. A work study department can 
be one of the main channels through which people can participate 
in change, but, again, its success or failure in doing this is largely 
dependent on management. 

Closely associated with change is the fear of redundancy. Many 
of the issues raised by redundancy are outside the scope of this 
article, as it has other possible causes besides work study, and 
involves the general economic situation, as well as the policies of 
employers, trade unions and the government. In fact, the indica- 
tions are that in the post-war years work study itself has led to 
very little redundancy. Managements have tended to reduce their 
work force where necessary by simply not replacing those who 

* See Donald Roy, “Efficiency and the Fix”, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LX, No. 3, 
Nov. 1954, for a study from the operatives’ point of view; and Merit Rating—A Practical 
Guide, British Institute of Management, Personnel Management Series No. 51, for comments 
from management about some practical difficulties in time study. 

t Leo B. Moore, “Too Much Management, Too Little Change”, Harvard Business 
wre 4 No. 1, Jan.-Feb., 1956. 


, “Advances in the Theory and Practice of Incentives”, Occupational Psycho- 
hogy, Vol. XXTV, No. 4, Oct., 1950. 
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leave, and have timed the introduction of new methods accord- 
ingly. Full employment and the need to expand production have 
often counteracted possible redundancy. Whether this would 
change if the economic position worsened is another matter; but 
in agreements with trade unions over work study, employers 
generally undertake to keep redundancy to a minimum. In its 
statement on the implications of work study, Imperial Chemical 
Industries says that it “is able to give an assurance that the extent 
of redundancy connected with the introduction of incentive 
schemes based on work study is likely to be small. The Company 
will take all reasonable steps to avoid discharging workers, and, 
in cases of hardship arising from the loss of employment, will 
give consideration to the payment of a gratuity”’.* 

To say this is not to dismiss the problem, for there is still the 
fear of redundancy. A deep-rooted fear is not easily removed, and 
the need for a high level of productivity may be intellectually 
accepted without the underlying attitude being affected. The 
British Productivity Council has published a booklet entirely 
devoted to the subject; it sees the problem basically as “a threat 
to the individual’s natural desire for secutity”,t and suggests 
vatious ways of overcoming it. The problem of security, so 
evident in discussions on redundancy, also underlies one of the 
major problems to be solved if work study is really to be effec- 
tive; namely, the building up of a climate within which change 
and all it involves, including the possibility of redundancy and 
ways of dealing with it, is accepted throughout industry. 

In discussing the human problems of work study, the reactions 
of supervision and middle management should not be overlooked, 
as they have a vital part to play. The work study officer can 
appear to them as yet another specialist from outside, and the 
improvements he suggests may seem to them to be a direct criti- 
cism of the way they run their departments. Prestige and status 
may be offended as well. If an office manager has a staff of twenty, 
and work simplification shows that the work can be carried out 
by only ten people, it may well be a blow to his prestige in the 
eyes of his fellow managers. Again, work study can mean greater 
management control of his performance. As one manager put it; 
“T like the daily figures time study gives me. The foremen used 
to be able to blame all sorts of things, but now it is down in black 


* The Implications of Work Study—Some Questions Answered, 1.C.1. Central Labour Depart- 
ment, 1952. 
t Productivity and Redundancy, British Productivity Council Action Pamphlet 6, 1956. 
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and white just where losses occur and why.” (The figures can 
show, too, of course, where the foreman is wot to blame.) While 
being of great assistance to supervisors, work study makes cet- 
tain demands on them, in their way and quickness of thought, and 
in the ability to deal with the controls and paperwork it can pro- 
duce. There may well be some who have felt quite secure in their 
jobs, but who in fact cannot measure up to the qualities required 
when work study is introduced, and who will therefore view it as 
a direct threat. 

Thus senior management has an important responsibility in 
keeping its supervisory staff closely in touch with developments, 
consulting them at every stage, and helping them to see the many 
ways in which work study can help them. Sending them to work 
study appreciation courses may not be enough. When a firm says: 
““We’ve sent them to courses but it doesn’t seem to make much 
difference”, it may be that an examination of its supervisory 
policy is called for, to give lower levels of management greater 
scope for initiating and carrying out change. 

In all this the selection of the right people to carry out work 
study is obviously a key matter. The work study officer or his 
equivalent must win the confidence and support of both manage- 
ment and workpeople. He is often not in a position to “lay down 
the law”’, and, anyway should not do so; but he needs to persuade 
people, and be content sometimes to see his own suggestions 
rejected, and turn up later as someone else’s. He needs to know 
his techniques, but not to be too rigidly tied to them; flexibility 
and the ability to ask the “64-dollar question” are required. In 
one case, months of painstaking work was thrown overboard by 
a single question as to whether the process itself was necessary 
anyway. He can be in a unique position in the firm. On the one 
hand he may know management’s long-term plans, some of 
which it may not want divulged at the moment. On the other 
hand his detailed observation of jobs and his wide personal con- 
tacts may mean that he knows more of what is actually taking 
place and being thought about in the office or workshop than 
anyone else—including some things that are usually kept from 
management’s attention. The more he wins confidence the more 
difficult this aspect of his work may become; one test of how 
much he is accepted by people is whether or not he is included 
in the unofficial “grape-vine” present in most firms. 

This sounds a formidable list, and it could be added to. It is 
most unlikely that all the qualities will be found in one work 
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study officer or even in one work study department, and every 
department will therefore have its own characteristic approach, 
and will stress different aspects of work study as being important. 
There is abundant room in the work study field for such variety. 

The personal qualities required of work study officers can be 
overstressed. Of equal importance is a clear conception of the 
functions and status of work study in the organization. The best 
person will be severely limited if he does not know where he 
stands. Unless a policy is clearly laid down (which can include a 
policy of letting the work study department find its own feet), 
the department can easily find itself too much involved in day-to- 
day routine, or have marginal jobs thrust upon it. The depart- 
ment’s acceptance can be seriously impaired, for instance, if 
management states that it is advisory, and then asks it to give 
direct instructions to supervisors or to carry out some wage 
negotiations. 


VI 


There are, finally, some specific problems associated with work 
study which should be mentioned. The first is whether there is a 
limit to the simplification and standardizing of work. It is true 
that work simplification is badly needed in many sections of in- 
dustry, and that in these cases the limits may be a long way off. 
It is also true that some of the most fatiguing jobs are those 
which do not demand much in the way of interest and responsi- 
bility, and yet which do demand detailed attention.* Such jobs 
could well be altered by simplification, so that people could do 
them automatically and think and talk about other things. 

Nevertheless, in introducing new methods these limits might 
well be considered. The walking to and fro which takes place in 
an apparently badly organized office may in fact help to reduce 
the tedium of a fairly routine clerical job, and the personal con- 
tacts thus made may be of importance in achieving friendly co- 
—— Some firms are experimenting in giving small groups 
of people direct responsibility for organizing their work and for 
checking its quality, with encouraging results. An apparently 
second-rate scheme which people have helped to work out them- 
selves can be far more effective than a first-rate one which they 
feel has been imposed on them; and it is by no means always 


* R. F. Wyatt, op. cit. 
¢ “‘A Plea from the Office Worker”, Time and Motion Study, Vol. 4, No. 110, Oct., 1955. 
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the case that the scheme they help with is in fact of lesser 
quality. 

There is secondly a question which has aroused a great deal of 
attention; whether time study is scientific and accurate. An analy- 
sis of the uses and interpretations of the word “scientific” in the 
history of time study would be very interesting, and might in 
fact prove important in resolving the debate which has gone on. 
How much, for instance, has it been the description of a method, 
and how much a prestige slogan? 

The debate has largely centred around the procedures of 
“rating” the performance of operatives and of estimating what 
fatigue allowances are necessary. Rating is the assessment by the 
time study engineer of the effective performance of this person 
studied, compared with an average, skilled person. In practice 
there are two main methods of assessing performance, known 
respectively as “rating” and “levelling”, but as rating is the 
method mostly practised in this country we will limit ourselves 
to it. It is defined in a variety of ways, incorporating one or more 
of the concepts of pace, skill, effort, speed, and ability.* One 
definition widely used is “the level which an average worker 
suited and accustomed to his task can maintain throughout his 
normal working period, without at the end of that period being 
more than normally, healthily tired”.+ Whatever definitions or 
concepts are used, training in rating usually begins by learning 
to assess the speed of walking and the speed of Eutine a pack of 
catds. Three miles per hour for the former, and -5 minutes per 
pack of cards for the latter are regarded as average performance. 

The trade union position has been summarized as follows: 
“Time studies provide nothing more than rough guides to collec- 
tive bargaining. They can bring a sense of reality into negotia- 
tions, but they do not provide the undeniable facts of the situa- 
tion.” $ “The rating of operatives’ performances comes in for 
more criticism from trade unionists than any other featurejfof 
work measurement, but by and large we like to see the result 
rather than reject rating on principle.’’|| These views seem to be 
reinforced by the few investigations which have been carried 


* See Abraham Cohen, Time Study and Common Sense, Macdonald and Evans (London), 
1947. 

+R. M. Currie, Outstanding Problems in Work Study, British Institute of Management 
Conference on Work Study, 1954, p. 116. 

+ Trade Unions and Productivity, T.U.C., 1950. 

|| James Crawford, ‘“The Trade Union Attitude to Research and Productive Efficiency”, 
Journal of the British Boot and Shoe Institute, Vol. 6, No. 8, April, 1955. 
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out,* and by the experience of time study engineers that when 
they transfer from one firm to another they have first to be re- 
trained to work to the new firm’s particular conception of average 
performance. 

Time study practitioners themselves would say that while 
rating may not be “scientific” (a change in their position from 
the early days of time study), it is the result of systematic, objec- 
tive observation by trained and experienced people, and that their 
judgments, though subjective, are far more accurate than any 
other method yet devised, and that a consistency of 4.5 per cent 
can regularly be obtained both within and between firms. They 
admit freely to the variations which exist in practice, but say that 
this has resulted from using improperly trained observers and 
from managements which issue instructions such as: “Take your 
stop-watch to X department and give me an incentive scheme by 
Monday morning. We have to give the men £2 a week more.” F 
There has been much substance in both these reasons. 

The difference between “consistency” and “‘accuracy”’ has not 
always been made clear. Can we know accurately the ultimate 
capacity of the average operator, which depends upon so many 
factors? ““A man’s ultimate capacity is just as obscurely hidden 
from him as it is from any independent observer . . . no one who 
knows an old work study application can have any doubts as to 
the truth of the statement..” = In practice it is consistency rather 
than accuracy which is so important. A person will compare his 
bonus rate with others in the same factory and not with any 
absolute standard. What a firm requires is an equitable wage 
structure and performance level, which apply to its own condi- 
tions, and this may not be the same as a scientifically accurate one. 
“At our present state of knowledge an equitable decision regard- 
ing the work of people in a group must be distinguished from a 
scientific decision, and work study is particularly vulnerable to 
the consequences of failure to make that distinction.””|| 

Rating is one aspect of the wider problem of the scientific 


* E.g. Rodgers and Hammersley, “The Consistency of Stop Watch Time Study Practi- 
tioners”, Occupational Psychology, April 1954, in an enquiry into the consistency of twenty- 
four practitioners from eleven manufacturing firms in London found a standard deviation 
of 21 per cent in the observers’ figures. 

Kinniburgh and Vallance, The Accuracy of the Rating Method as Applied to Selected Opera- 
tions in Building Research, Engineering, 1951, 171 (4443), 35374- 

W. Gomberg, A Trade Union Analysis of Time Study. Chicago: Science Research Associa- 
tion, 1948. 

+ R. M. Currie, op. cit. 

+ Winston Clewes, op. cit. 

|| A. B. Cummins, Work Study—Suggestions from American Excperience (an unpublishedpaper.) 
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accuracy of subjective judgments, which is claiming attention in 
other fields of industry as well. Meanwhile, it may be that to the 
definition of average performance should be added the phrase 
“in a particular situation and at a particular time”’. 

The point has been made that work study and the problems 
surrounding its introduction are being widely discussed. This has 
its dangers, as there may be a tendency to speak of everything in 
terms of problems, and we can easily become too self-conscious 
about the whole subject. In one firm recently visited the question 
of problems hardly arose. Various aspects of work study had 
been introduced as a quite natural development of systematic man- 
agement and seemed to be accepted as such. Difficulties will always 
arise, but if forthrightly tackled with integrity, common sense and 
understanding they need not be consciously thought of as funda- 
mental problems. Far-reaching changes in attitudes at all levels may 
indeed be achieved without realizing it. It can be just as difficult 
for a successful firm to pin-point the reasons for its success as for 
an unsuccessful one to pin-point the reasons for its failure. 

The stress on “selling” work study can give the impression 
that it is rather an unpleasant pill which needs to be attractively 
packaged and advertised in order to be “bought”. The ability of 
work study to sell itself when properly used and when allied with 
good management should not be overlooked by placing an un- 
necessary emphasis on techniques of putting it across. 
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published in January-March, 1956, a special number on 
Trade Union problems which is complementary to the 
present number. The contents were as follows: 


NOTES AND COMMENTS: TRADE UNIONS IN A CHANGING WORLD 


TRADE UNIONS IN THE WELFARE STATE B. C. Roberts 
TRADE UNIONS AND WAGE POLICY Donald J. Robertson 
STRIKES H. A. Clegg 
THE STRUCTURE OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING Guy Routh 
TRADE UNION ORGANIZATION H. A. Turner 
TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP John A. Mack 
JOINT CONSULTATION AND WORKERS’ CONTROL N. S. Ross 
THE ROLE OF TRADE UNIONS IN INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY 

R. Harle 


This special number in Trade Union Problems attracted widespread 
attention and the demand was so great that it was necessary to reprint it. 
Copies are now available and can be obtained from The Publisher, THE 
POLITICAL QUARTERLY, 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Price 7s. 6d. 
($1.25 post paid). Annual subscription £1 10s. ($5) post free. 








INCENTIVES OF LABOUR 


By Str Greorrrey Vickers, V.C.* 


I 


THE twenty-three million men and women who are earning 
their livings in Britain today are infinitely diverse individuals; the 
work they do and the situations in which they do it are varied 
past telling; and the motives which move them are unguessably 
complex. Is it useful to bundle together these millions of diversi- 
ties under such abstract labels as “labour” and “incentives”? Can 
anything useful be said at such a level of generality? I think it 
can; but only if we keep in mind how varied are the human 
realities which underlie them. I begin, then, by suggesting three 
dimensions along which we may classify the infinite variety of 
jobs which together provide us with the goods and services we 
use and with our main individual titles to share in them. 

The customary distinction between manual work on the one 
hand and clerical and administrative work on the other has, I 
believe, none but historical significance. The division into “in- 
dustrial” and “non-industrial” work is even more artificial. The 
sooner we grow out of both, the better. The first dimension 
which I would offer is based simply on the amount of physical 
energy which the work demands. At one end of the scale are the 
jobs which are done seated, whether at a typewriter, a compto- 
meter, a chocolate-wrapping machine, a drawing-board, or a 
managing director’s desk. At the other extreme are those jobs, 
still numerous, in which human muscles ate employed as prime 
movers. These include much of mining and quarrying, of iron 
and steel industry, of building and agriculture, as well as general 
labouring and some unexpected trades like the surviving non- 
mechanized bakeries. They might be described not as manual but 
as “dorsal” jobs. Between these two extremes stretch in continu- 
ous gradation jobs of varying physical activity, among which the 
travelling salesman may be found to rank higher than many 
manual workers. The housewife, being unpaid, does not chal- 
lenge us to classify her. I suspect that on this scale she usually 

s higher than her husband. 
I do not suggest for a moment that work is unacceptable in 


* Solicitor. ye | Dir.-General Ministry of Economic Warfare, 1942-4; Member of 
National Coal » 1948-55; Member of Council of Law Society, 1944-8. 
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proportion to the amount of physical labour involved. On the 
contrary, young people usually take more willingly to active work 
than to an office stool. The difference is none the less important, 
I believe, from the point of view of motivation. Experiment has 
shown that the natural pace for physical work is irregular, 
fluctuating frequently my widely. No similar work has been 
done, so far as I know, on mental work but it may well be that 
its rhythms, if it has them, are at a much slower tempo. More- 
over, though the physiological nature of fatigue and its effect on 
performance are still imperfectly understood, it seems to me to 
be a fact of observation that mental work, however exacting, can 
be maintained—and pleasurably maintained—at maximum speed 
for much longer than heavy physical labour. 

The dimension which I have been discussing I will call “the 
degree of physical involvement”. I turn now to my second, 
which might be called “the degree of mental involvement”. Jobs 
range along this dimension from those which require only the 
most automatic movement of the hand to those involving ex- 
tremes of concentration, initiative, judgment, originality, or 
responsibility. The bearing of these differences on motivation are 
even more obscure; for mental fatigue is not measurable, whilst 
mental stress is a most imprecise concept. There is no doubt, 
however, that these differences affect motivation and further that 
their effect varies greatly with the individual. Monotony is as 
great a stress to one man as responsibility is to another. Moreover 
in this, as in other respects, the individual is not a constant. What 
he will like and what he will stand vary with his training and 
experience, his personal circumstances and his personal develop- 
ment, as well as with his relations in the social situation of the 
workplace. 

One other dimension must be included. For nearly everyone 
the first day’s work is a start on a road which offers some hope of 
advancement to different work, higher status and more money. 
Again, for virtually everyone there comes a day when this pros- 
pect is closed, when the future holds only the expectation of 
repeating the present. But the point at which the prospect of 
progress thus ceases to operate may come very early or very late. 
Thus, for careers for which apprenticeship is a necessary entry, 
the door may close at sixteen. The late Mr. Ernest Bevin once 
observed, “It’s a funny country. A fitter’s mate can become 
Prime Minister but he can’t become a fitter.” I do not know how 
far this limitation still obtains. The extension of part-time educa- 
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tion, especially in engineering in conjunction with the various 
forms of national certificate, combined with the increasing prac- 
tice of release with pay has multiplied the opportunities of access 
to careers which need an educational qualification. From nearly 
every position today some ladder leads upwards; but there is an 
age limit and usually an early one, above which it becomes first 
difficult and soon impossible to get a foot on these ladders. Most 
people in industry reach their ceiling by thirty. Those who get 
their foot on the ladder of management usually reach their ceiling 
between thirty and the fifties. Few, save judges, “progress” in 
their career beyond that age. 

I am not drawing attention to something which seems to me 
to be either remediable or regrettable. I am merely pointing out 
that at any given moment only a minority of the people engaged 
in earning their livings are or can be validly motivated by the 
desire to “progress” in their careers. I will call this dimension 
“the degree of career involvement”’. 


II 


So far I have avoided using the word “‘incentives”’. It savours 
of the “kick and carrot” mentality of the nineteenth century and 
has fallen into disrepute. It suggests that, at least in their economic 
behaviour, men are chiefly concerned to pursue individual goals 
and to avoid individual threats and it carries the further connota- 
tion that these goals and threats are economic. 

This fallacious psychology has indeed been changed out of all 
recognition in the last fifty years. The motivations of men remain 
obscure; but laymen as well as scientists are now aware of the 
main defects of the old view. First, the behaviour of men is not 
to be explained wholly as the seeking of goals and the avoidance 
of threats. Activity is satisfying or dissatisfying in its own right, 
as experience, apart from the ends it serves. Further, these 
satisfactions, whether direct or indirect, are socially conditioned; 
the individual is a social animal, at work no less than at home. 
Indeed, industry is a highly structured society, in which the roles 
we play are more inter-related and more closely defined than in 
most other social situations. Finally, in so far as we seek goals and 
avoid threats, they are more fundamental than money will ex- 
plain. We seek success and security in devious ways. Money, as 
a means, as an end, and as a symbol is only one of many constitu- 
ents in the net of our hopes and fears. 
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This revaluation of industrial society has worked a profound 
change. On the one hand it has made visible 2 number of situa- 
tions which are relevant to the way men work. On the other 
hand, it has shown that the variables which management can 
influence or control for good and ill are far more numerous than 
it imagined. Both merit analysis. 

Thus, among work situations, we can distinguish solitary jobs 
from jobs which are done in teams. Observation has shown that 
men working alone behave in some respects differently from men 
working in teams. It has not shown that for all men in all situa- 
tions the one always yields better results than the other; but it has 
shown that the degree of team involvement is relevant to the 
way men work. 

We can also distinguish work situations according to the 
degree to which the worker identifies himself with the success of 
the operation in which he is engaged. We may call this job in- 
volvement; and we must distinguish it from team involvement 
for work teams may and often do achieve their highest signifi- 
cance for their members in pursuing goals which are remote from 
the job—their own security, for example, or their advance in 
prestige. Within the category of job involvement we must note 
further that the job with which the worker becomes involved 
may be seen by him as his own immediate product or as the pro- 
duct of his department or of the whole undertaking; and the 
level with which he thus identifies himself may be highly impor- 
tant in the total pattern of motivation. 

The same question of levels complicates the analysis of team 
involvement. How remote an interest or a loyalty can a man 
compass? What combination of loyalties or interests can he enter- 
tain without undue conflict? We know too little of the factors 
which govern the answers to such questions but we see around 
us plenty of examples to show how important they are. The 
Royal Navy, for example, focuses loyalty on the ship and on the 
Service and seems to be highly successful in combining the two. 
It would, however, be easy to give examples in which concentric 
or interlocking loyalties yield endless tension and confusion. 

We may also include among the main classsifications of work 
situations the quality of those transmitted attitudes which estab- 
lish the climate of every society. Working groups are linked with 
their past and their transmitted culture powerfully determines the 
motivations which shall operate within them. The problems in- 
volved in changing an evil heritage of this kind are among the 
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most important and intractable of management and, despite 
valuable research, are also among the most obscure. 

I have spent some time on a bare and partial summary of the 
vatieties of job and of work situation. There remains another 
critical variable. Men themselves vary and their variations ate at 
least as obscure as those I have examined hitherto. A great deal 
of work has been done in devising tests for human skills and in 
classifying more general traits of character and temperament. The 
results do not yet give management tools adequate to the task 
of fitting men to jobs and jobs to men; but at least they have 
made us conscious that individual differences are real and that 
they matter. The motivations of one man are not necessarily 
those of another. 

Such, I suggest, are the main variables in the industrial scene. 
On their interaction depends the effectiveness with which men 
combine to earn their collective and individual livings in the 
highly complex and artificial world we live in. 


Ii 


We can now state more clearly the question which underlies 
the title to this paper. What are the factors which encourage men 
to respond or which discourage men from responding to the 
demands which work makes on them? And what can manage- 
ment do to foster the one and dispel the other? The answers will 
vaty with the job, the man, and the situation; and in each case 
individual and social, positive and negative motivations will be 
found differently combined. In the space which remains to me I 
will comment on what seen: to me to be the most important 
issues in the main fields which management can influence. 

Reward remains a profoundly important factor in motivation. 
It largely determines whether we work at all—as distinct from all 
the attractive alternatives which we might otherwise pursue— 
and, to an important, though lesser degree, the work we choose 
to do. In some work it plays a part in determining how much we 
do. On the other hand, it has, I think, little direct influence on 
how well we work, still less on how co-operatively we work. Its 
main effect in Britain today is, I am convinced, negative. Dis- 
content with reward is probably the most important factor in 
discouraging us from responding to the demands of work today. 

Since I am confining myself to matters on which the individual 
management has some initiative and therefore some responsi- 
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bility, I have nothing to say about the strange and most unsatis- 
factory process by which the absolute a of reward is fixed. 
Nothing could be more disruptive of our responses to the de- 
mands of work than the constant pursuit of prices by wages; but 
wage and price policy are not within the scope of this paper. 

On the other hand, the fixing of one level in relation to another 
—the vexed problem of differentials—is clearly within its field. 
The situation here is highly unsatisfactory for employer and em- 
ployee alike. We lack any agreed and objective measure of the 
relative value of different jobs and at least three rival and dispar- 
ate measures compete for predominance. Tradition and vested 
interest entrench the status quo. Work study slowly erodes these 
defences with its more rational though still subjective measure- 
ments. And now and then both are abruptly displaced by the 
impact of supply and demand. First one and then another role 
becomes unexpectedly critical, because of an absolute lack of 
those willing to accept it, be they science teachers or loco-drivers, 
nurses or coal-miners. The need is met by a revaluation of the 
unfilled role; and the repercussions set going a cycle precisely 
calculated to defeat the adjustment which has been made. The 
object of the exercise, be it the objective one of filling the posts 
or the subjective one of ensuring contentment regresses in- 
finitely. 

The importance of such difficulties varies greatly from one 
occupation to another; I believe it to be related almost entirely 
to the ratio which wages and salaries bear to total costs. In those 
happy occupations where this ratio is low, reward is usually a 
major positive factor in building up satisfaction with work and 
confidence in the employer. Where the ratio is high, problems of 
wage fixing tend to be most acute and the disincentives asso- 
ciated with them are maximal. In this respect public, non-profit- 
making bodies are often worse placed than private undertakings, 
since they are less certain what they can and cannot afford. 
Moreover they are further handicapped by never feeling rich. 

The way wage and salary rates are settled, no less than their 
absolute and relative level, powerfully affects the attitude of the 
employee to the undertaking and thus bears indirectly on his 
motivation; for the settlement of a rate between employer and 
employee is an occasion on which confidence is either won or 
lost. One way or the other, it makes the employer real. It is 
significant, then, that the level at which wage rates are fixed is 
changing. There are still places where the rate for each new job 
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is fixed direct between manager and workman. In some of these 
places it is a main source of trouble; in others a mainspring of 
confidence. In contrast to both, British industry moves increas- 
ingly towards a rigid structure of few grades, nationally fixed. 
It is of no small moment for work motivation that this cuts out, 
both for good and for ill, a critical contact between management 
and worker. 

Of real, though in my view of less importance is the way in 
which wages are calculated. This may vary vastly. Some men are 
paid simply on a piece rate; others on a time rate with a bonus 
variously related to results; others on a simple time rate. Where 
payment is related to result, it may be geared to the achievement 
of the individual or of a team, large or small, of which he is part 
ot of the whole undertaking. Where it is related to time, it may 
be based on the hour, the day, the week, the month or the year; 
and it may or may not be additional to overtime, variously cal- 
culated. Examples could be found to illustrate each of these 
variations working well—and working ill. 

Nothing that we know of human nature, nothing that we 
observe in human behaviour gives us any firm ground for think- 
ing that any of these patterns is the best for all situations or for 
any situation. There is evidence to stress the obvious fact that, 
where payment is based on the results of a team, the body chosen 
should be one which actually feels and behaves as a team, not 
merely one which is supposed to do so. Further, there is some 
evidence that piece work has more justification, both psychologi- 
cal and physiological, for ‘dorsal’ work than for others kinds. 
Thus, it can be used—though it very seldom is used—to enable 
the worker to set his own pace. Generally speaking, however, I 
see no reason to hope that research and experiment will reveal a 
“best” way. The adaptations of life are singularly various. And, 
where in any situation there proves to be a “best”, its pre- 
eminence will, I think, be found to derive, not from some un- 
changing characteristics of the human psyche but from the 
particular situation, with all its load of history. 

Thus, the various methods of payment have become linked 
with different levels of prestige and status and these links persist, 
even though the differences which created them are passing. For 
example, the ancient distinction between “hands” and “staff” 
excluded the hourly paid and daily paid workers both from the 
privileges and from the responsibilities of “belonging”. The 
privileges are being added piecemeal by guaranteed weeks, pen- 
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sion schemes, and so on, so that the actual situation of the two 
classes in regard to security grows ever more similar; but the old 
schism remains and still deeply affects the motivations of the two. 

I turn next to promotion. The procedure by which people are 
prepared and selected for higher posts is of lively concern, not 
only to the minority who aspire to promotion but also to the 
majority who do not. Thus it may powerfully affect the responses 
of both groups. The aim of any promotion policy must be to 
ensure that for every vacancy, as it occurs, there shall be enough, 
but not too many candidates, eager for the job and qualified to do 
it by character, temperament, experience, and training. If such a 
policy is to pull its full weight on the right side in the complex of 
influences which bear on motivation, it must be understood and 
its working approved and trusted. In industries where manage- 
ment inherits the suspicion of nepotism or victimization, great 
and prolonged efforts may be needed to restore the position and 
these may be of high importance from the point of view of work 
motivation. 


IV 


I have discussed pay and promotion first, because they most 
closely resemble individual incentives. Yet even this brief analysis 
has shown that they are at least as important in their impact on the 
attitude of employees to the undertaking and thus on the response 
of those employees to its demands on them. I will now consider 
this aspect of motivation further. 

A man’s tesponse to the demands of work depends very much 
on his attitude to the employer, to the undertaking, and to the 
job. These three are significantly different and I think I have 
stated them in inverse order of importance. What matters most is 
attitude to the job and to that part of the undertaking and its 
management which are within the direct experience of the worker. 
The more remote parts of the undertaking, the higher ranks of 
management, make progressively less impact on him for good or 
ill. Indirectly the policy and control of top management may be 
decisive in maintaining a favourable climate in his immediate 
environment but its hand is and should be largely unseen. Top 
management should in this regard be self-effacing. Pyramids 
should be built from the bottom. 

In modern management many techniques are directly con- 
cerned with building the employee’s sense of belonging. Among 
these are industrial consultation, the giving of financial and other 
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information about the firm, suggestion schemes, “‘cross-sectional”’ 
schools and conferences. I believe these techniques to be of great 
value; but in large undertakings they raise acutely the question of 
the level at which the sense of belonging should be focused. I 
regard this as one of the major unsettled questions in the field of 
motivation. The evidence goes to show that “belonging” must 
start in the workplace. It may with advantage extend upwards as 
far as may be, so as to give some feeling of identification with any 
level from which a disturbing—or even an encouraging—impact 
may be felt; but the lowest levels are the most important, both 
because they affect the individual’s behaviour most directly and 
because it is on them that the higher levels depend. 

At the working level all these involvements tend to be resolved 
into “team-involvement’’; that is, into the sense of belonging to 
a working group. Most of the demands of the work express them- 
selves as the demands—or, more commonly, the unspoken ex- 
pectations—of workmates, including the representatives of man- 
agement in charge of the group. I have already pointed out that 
team involvement and job involvement are not necessarily the 
same. It is obviously important that they should be the same; for 
it is largely through the mutual responses of men to men in the 
working situation that the needs of the job can be translated into 
practice. Over these inter-personal relations management has less 
direct influence but it impinges on them in at least two important 
ways—first, through its designing of the teams themselves and, 
secondly, through its training and appointment of the team’s 
leaders. 

A well-known study in the coal industry analyses the social 
effect of introducing a new technical process of coal-getting. 
Briefly, a series of operations, once performed by one man and 
his mate, was divided between three teams, working on succes- 
sive shifts. The work of each team depended on the previous 
team completing its work thoroughly and to time. 

Thus, the design of the work required the three teams to feel 
and act as one, although they never met. There were, indeed, 
factors which made it hard even for any one of the teams to act 
as such. These difficulties were not present to the minds of those 
who introduced the new technique. Regarding the problem as a 
technical one, it did not occur to them that success would depend 
also on social responses, which had not been needed before and 
which would not be naturally or easily evoked. Similar problems 
exist elsewhere, though today they are less likely to be over- 
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looked. The design of team work needs to take account of psycho- 
logical limitations which are as yet very imperfectly known. 
Probably the greatest opportunity which management pos- 
sesses to evoke and maintain from all its employees the responses 
which the work requires is through its power to select, train and 
support its own representatives and especially its foremen and 
managers, who form part of the actual work team at the work- 
place. They also form part of another team, more dispersed but 
not less important—the management team. In any large organiza- 
tion the working of the management team must be the prime 
concern of top management. The “incentives of management”— 
or, as we have translated our title, the factors which make man- 
agement at all levels respond as they need to do to the demands 
of their particular work—are crucial to the “incentives of labour”. 


EMPLOYERS’ WAGE POLICY 
By E. M. Ampuuett, C.B.E., M.C.* 


I 


BEFORE attempting to discuss what the Employers’ Policy is 
or should be, it may be well to refer briefly to the established 
methods of wage negotiation in this country within which any 
policy must operate and the principal elements which are com- 
prised in the term “wages”. In industries covering about three 
million workpeople, minimum wages and conditions are fixed by 
statutory wages regulation orders made on the recommendation 
of Wages Councils, Agricultural Wages Boards, or Boards set up 
under the Catering Wages Act. In the great majority of industries, 
however, wages have no statutory basis, but negotiations take 
place usually at national level between the employers’ organiza- 
tions in the industries concerned and the trade unions whose 
members are employed in these industries. This method of collec- 
tive bargaining applies also to the nationalized industries, the 
Boatds of which for this purpose may be considered to be 
equivalent to an employers’ organization for an industry though, 
as mentioned below, the factors determining the wages policy of 
a nationalized Board may be somewhat different from those for 
employers in private enterprise industries. 


* Employer Member of National Joint Advisory Council to Minister of Labour; Member 
of General Purposes Committee and Council of British Employers’ Confederation; Em- 
ployers’ Technical Advisor to International Labour Conferences, 1948-9 and 1950. 
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Collective bargaining usually relates to time rates of wages. In 
a few industries, the collective agreements actually fix the piece 
tates to be paid throughout the industry but, in most industries, 
piece rates where payable are left to be determined in individual 
establishments, though national agreements may lay down a basis 
for fixing them, such as that the average worker employed on 
piecework shall be enabled to earn not less than x per cent above 
the corresponding time rate. Thus variation in the basic time 
rates affects the whole structure. 

It is also important to bear in mind that wages include many 
other things besides the nominal rate of wage in respect of each 
normal hour of work or for each task. Agreements commonly 
fix the premium payment to be made to those operating on a 
two-shift or three-shift system, for night work, overtime, and 
Sunday work. They also cover holidays with pay, guaranteed 
wages or guarantees of work, call-out payments, “dirty” money, 
“danger” money, and similar payments which all add to the 

i wages cost. In addition to these elements which are commonly 
dealt with by national agreement, the individual firm may incur 
expenditure on such things as canteens, sports grounds, pension 
schemes, and sick-pay schemes, which all involve expenditure 
resulting from the employment of labour and which must there- 
fore rank as wages, though in “costing” the work part of them 
may be charged to overheads. 





II 


The economic background against which any wages policy 
must operate is also of fundamental importance. In this country, 
it is necessaty to import about half the food which we require 
and the great bulk of the raw materials necessary for our indus- 
tries. It follows, if we are to continue to be able to buy these 
imports, that a high proportion of our products must be ex- 
ported. Some industries sell a large part of their products abroad; 
others are entirely concerned with the home market. In all in- 
dustries, the amount of the wages that can be paid or of an in- 
crease which can be granted depends on its costs and its selling 
prices. The former group of industries operating largely abroad 
will be influenced more by conditions in foreign markets and 
their ability to pass on to the consumer any additional costs 
resulting from a wage increase may be very different from those 
supplying our domestic needs. 

There ts also great variation in the proportion of total costs of 
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production which is constituted by wages in the different indus- 
tries. In some highly mechanized industries with a high ratio of 
capital employed per worker, the labour cost per unit of output 
forms a relatively small proportion of the total cost. It is not 
unnatural that such industries are not prepared to see their costly 
plant idle for want of a few workers. Nor are they prepared for 
the same reason to withstand the pressure from the tad unions 
for a wage concession to the same extent as an employer with 
high labour costs. Consequently, industries with a high ratio of 
capital employed may be tempted to make a wage concession 
which employers with high labour costs would hesitate to agree 
to. It may well be that the numbers of persons employed are 
relatively small and that the wage conceded may not initially 
have a serious effect on the local labour market, but the repercus- 
sions may nevertheless be widespread as the wages negotiated in 
these high capital industries are quoted indiscriminately by the 
trade unions in their negotiations with other industries or in 
arbitration proceedings. 

There are also differences between various industries in the 
classes of labour which they require. In some there is a high 
proportion of skilled occupations involving years of training; in 
others, the great majority of process workers can be trained in a 
few weeks. There are thus great differences in the demand for 
skill and the attitude towards the payment of differentials for 
skill. It is always difficult to determine what is the appropriate 
differential between the wages of skilled and ead occupa- 
tions. What should be inal at is to fix such an amount as would 
encourage a sufficient flow of entrants into the more skilled 
occupation to meet the long-term needs of the industry. This 
may, however, be very difficult to determine where the length of 
the training period is necessarily considerable, the recruitment 
rate is not rapidly responsive to minor changes in wages and 
conditions, and where very high earnings are available to semi- 
skilled workers on mass production. A factor to be borne in 
mind in this connection in some industries is that the trade unions 
have imposed an artificial limitation on the intake of apprentices. 

A further factor of supreme importance in relation to wage 
policy is the fact that, for the past fifteen years, inflation has been 
almost continuous, and even since 1947 there has been a 50 per 
cent increase in prices. Opinions may differ as to the extent to 
which wage increases have been a cause of inflation or merely a 
symptom of the disease. There can, however, be no doubt that 
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they have constituted an important element in the process of in- 
flation and employers must bear their share of responsibility for 
what has happened. In this country wages form as high a propor- 
tion of all personal incomes as in any country in the world, and 
probably higher. It is inevitable that what is done in the field of 
wages must have an important effect on the economy as a whole. 

At the same time, unemployment has been at a consistently low 
level, and for years the number of unfilled vacancies has exceeded 
the number of persons available to fill them. In these circum- 
stances, an increase in wages in one industry soon reacts on all 
others, which are forced themselves to make increases in order to 
retain an adequate labour force. Except where the higher wages 
ate directly related to higher output, an employer’s power to 
attract labour by increasing wages is conditioned largely by his 
ability to pass on the extra cost to his customers. In present 
conditions, the employer whose markets are at home is in a more 
favourable position in this respect than the employer who 
has to face competition in world markets. Nevertheless, the 
employer producing goods for export must maintain his labour 
force. If he fails to do so, disaster must ultimately overcome all 
industries. 


II 


In view of the wide differences in the circumstances and re- 
quirements of the various industries which have been referred to 
above, it is perhaps only natural that there should be considerable 
differences of view between employers in these industries in rela- 
tion to wages. One of the outstanding examples of the variations 
in practice is that of the regard which is paid to the Ministry of 
Labout’s Index of Retail Prices. There is no doubt this is the best 
measure we have of variations in the cost of maintaining un- 
changed the general “standard of living” enjoyed by the majority 
of employees in the country. It has many obvious limitations as a 
yardstick for determining changes in wages, but the attractions 
of an automatic method of effecting changes in wage rates have 
resulted in this method being adopted in industries employing 
some two million workpeople. 

Even in the industries which have adopted the so-called “cost- 
of-living” sliding scale method, however, there are considerable 
variations in the method of application. In most cases no attempt 
is made to recompense the worker completely for an increase in 
prices. The method most commonly adopted seems to be to pro- 
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vide that a 5 per cent increase in the price index results in a flat 
rate increase in wages which corresponds to some 34 per cent to 
4 per cent of wages in the case of the higher paid. While a scale 
of this sort avoids some of the disadvantages of linking wages to 
retail prices, it means that the proportionate differential enjoyed 
by skilled workers over the unskilled is reduced as prices increase 
and the method does not remain satisfactory over a period in 
which there are wide variations in prices. Indeed, in virtually all 
the industries which have adopted the sliding scale method, there 
have been supplementary wage negotiations which have altered 
the basic rates over and above alterations due under the slidin 
scale. Nevertheless, the protagonists of this method can still 
claim that it has reduced the total amount of time spent in wage 
negotiation and the number of occasions on which employers and 
workers in the industries concerned have been at issue as to rates 
of wages. 

The existence of this method of wage regulation, accepted in 
some industries but rejected in the majority, is an interesting 
example of the difference of view between employers. The sliding 
scale method was adopted to an even greater extent during the 
war but was allowed to lapse in a number of industries after the 
wart and would possibly have been discarded by still others but 
for the natural hesitation to enter on the difficult period which 
often accompanies a change in method of wage regulation. It 
would appear that at the present time the method is not adopted 
in industries in which wages form a high proportion of the cost 
of production unless the product of the industry is sold almost 
entirely in the home market. 

One of the points of policy still to be decided is how far this 
country can continue to ensure a particular and still rising stan- 
dard of living by the simple process of handing out more wages 
for the same work whenever that standard is threatened by an 
increase in the price of consumer goods. 

Quite apart from the economics of such a procedute its applica- 
tion resulted in the acceptance for many years after the war, of 
the argument that the position of the lowest paid worker should 
receive special consideration. This resulted in differentials in wage 
rates on account of skill and responsibility being nearly wiped 
out. An attempt to correct that mistake has added still further to 
the pressure exerted on employers. A large part of that problem 
remains with us. 

Another aspect of wages policy in which there is considerable 
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divergence of practice is that of incentive schemes. There is great 
variation in the conditions of different industries and the possi- 
bility of measurement of the output of the individual or group, 
and in all industries there are some occupations or processes 
which do not lend themselves to the formulation of a suitable 
scheme of payment by results. Since the war, however, there has 
been a great increase in the total number of employees who are 
paid under some such system, and the trend in this country still 
seems to be upward. In U.S.A. the trend is in the opposite direc- 
tion, and many employers in this country still prefer to rely on good 
management—that is work study and supervision—applied to a 
time rate of payment, to the speed of the machine or assembly line. 
The time rate of wage in these cases must nevertheless yield a total 
weekly pay packet roughly comparable with that which can be 
earned by the worker who is paid according to the amount of 
work done. Yet schemes of payments by results are designed to 
yield an appreciable amount above the time rates. 

This is perhaps one of the outstanding dilemmas with which 
employers are ced when endeavouring to work out a wages 
policy. In the individual factory it is often solved by paying a 
“lieu” rate to those workers who cannot be brought under the 
incentive scheme, so as to bring their earnings roughly into line; 
but that solution is not available to the employer whose factory 
is wholly on time work. It is to be regretted that some so-called 
incentive schemes appear to provide earnings much in excess of 
the basic time rates and entirely out of proportion to any in- 
creased effort put in by the workers. Such schemes, by their 
repercussions within the factory and outside, are undoubtedly 
harmful. Even where the schemes provide earnings more com- 
mensurate with effort, it is doubtful whether the balance of ad- 
vantage to the nation has yet been struck, and it may well be that 
in this country in the coming years we shall again tend to follow 
American practice. 

Another factor which has materially affected wage negotiations 
since 1940 is that of compulsory arbitration. Under the Industrial 
Disputes Order—which replaced the Conditions of Employ- 
ment and National Arbitration Order, 1940—the Minister of 
Labour, at the request of only one of the parties, can refer an 
industrial dispute to the Industrial Disputes Tribunal for settle- 
ment. An award of the Tribunal constitutes an implied term of 
the contract between the employers and workers concerned and, 
while non-compliance with an award of the Tribunal by an em- 
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ployer does not constitute a criminal offence, the employees can, 
if necessary, secure its enforcement by suing under their contract 
of service in the civil courts. The employer has no such safeguard. 
If a trade union is dissatisfied with an award of the Tribunal, it 
can still proceed with the dispute even to the extent of calling 
the workers out on strike, and the employer has no legal redress. 
This one-sided arrangement, which clearly differs materially from 
the arrangements for voluntary arbitration which have existed in 
a number of industries for many years, has naturally had a material 
effect on the attitude of employers to wage negotiations. On the 
one hand, it has in some cases induced employers to go to almost 
any lengths to achieve a voluntary settlement in negotiation with- 
out being taken before the Tribunal. On the other hand, it has in 
some industries tended to the adoption of an attitude of irre- 
sponsibility amongst the negotiating parties who have made no 
teal effort to come to agreement but have been only too willing 
to leave it to an independent tribunal to decide the issue for them. 

The Tribunal itself operates without any guidance as to what 
its policy should be. From time to time economic arguments have 
been put before the Tribunal by the parties to a dispute, but it is 
doubtful if they have materially affected its decisions which seem 
to be purely empirical. It would appear, however, that the Tri- 
bunal is more influenced by changes in the Index of Retail Prices 
or by the pattern set by current wage settlements, which ever is 
the higher. 


IV 


What should the long-term object of wage policy be? 

Surely the object should be to achieve stability in the general 
level of prices and the maintenance of the real value of wages 
with an increase in real value so far as this may be permitted by 
increased productivity. 

The general policy then should be to ensure that wage in- 
creases ate matched to increased productivity, but it is essential 
that this increased productivity should be measured over the 
whole field of employment and that regard should not be had 
solely to an individual industry, still less to the individual firm. 
Increases in productivity are rarely, if ever, in these days brought 
about by increased effort on the part of the workpeople. They are 
brought about by the provision of more machinery and equip- 
ment or by more skilful layout of the existing plant and machinery 
and the avoidance of unnecessary movement. There is therefore 
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no reason in equity why the workpeople whose productivity is 
increased should derive any special benefit from that increase; 
the benefit should rather be shared by the community as a whole. 
Indeed, if a group of workers whose productivity is increased 
receive the whole or a large part of the value of the increased 
productivity, this will inevitably have repercussions on the wage 
levels in other industries in which productivity has not increased, 
and will tend to the perpetuation of inflation. It must, indeed, be 
borne in mind that increases in productivity cannot be expected 
to march at a steady rate and to the same degree in all industries 
and that experience of individual firms must vary even more 
widely. lf the long-term objective is to be achieved, therefore, 
it appears necessary that there should be a much greater under- 
standing of what is required by those who are responsible for 
wage negotiations in their industries. 


V 


It is not surprising that many employers in this country have 
considered the possibility of finding some method of central con- 
trol of wages, either on the lines of the statutory method adopted 
in Holland ot the voluntary method operating in Sweden. This 
is not the place to examine these methods of operation in detail 
but it would appear that, while both have enjoyed a considerable 
measure of success, this must be considered in relation to the 
period in which it has operated and to the general economic con- 
ditions of the countries concerned. Moreover, success has been 
by no means complete and, when it is borne in mind that both 
countries have a much smaller population than we have and a 
smaller range of industry than in this country, there is little pros- 
pect that it could be successfully operated in the United Kingdom 
even if the general body of employers’ organizations and trade 
unions were prepared to try it. In fact it seems unlikely that the 
ee eae organization in any substantial industry would be 
willing to forego the ultimate control of its own wage levels. Nor 
would the trade unions be prepared to leave it to the Trades 
Union Congress or any other central body to determine what 
wage claims they should put forward. 

Though there is much to be said in favour of a “tidy” wage 
system applied from the centre with an organized distribution of 
the surplus wealth available for higher wages, its successful 
operation would involve a prolonged study of the differentials 
between different industries and between different grades of 
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labour within each industry. It would also require the develop- 
ment of some acceptable system of merit rating or job evaluation 
which could be used to determine these differentials. The system 
could scarcely be confined to wages but would involve salaries 
as well. It would involve the taking of economic decisions cen- 
trally as to which industries it was desirable to build up and 
which should be allowed to run down. Even if such a system 
were intrinsically desirable, it is clear that it would be wholly 
unacceptable in present circumstances both to employers and 
employees. 


VI 


How then should the long-term object of stability in the gen- 
eral price level be achieved? The first essential without which any 
wage policy must break down is that inflation must be brought 
to an end. This requires strong Government action, not only in 
the field of credit control but also by a strict control of Govern- 
ment spending including that of local government. The Govern- 
ment has shown signs of making a determined effort to bring the 
inflationary spiral to an end. It must be the duty of employers by 
their policy to do all in their power to reinforce the measures 
taken by the Government. This involves a recognition by em- 
ployers engaged in the home market that their long-term interests 
coincide with those in exporting industries. 

There are many people in this country, economists as well as 
employers, who regard the control of inflation as solely the 
responsibility of Government. This thesis, however, overlooks 
the fact that the wages policy carried out by employers and trade 
unions—and arbitration bodies—can materially modify the suc- 
cess of Government measures and can possibly stultify them. For 
example, if wages continue to rise to a greater extent than overall 
productivity, unemployment will result, and, if the Government 
then feels bound to relax credit restrictions so as to absorb the 
unemployment, the inflationary spiral starts again. 

The latge increases in wages during the first half of 1956 have 
already offset to a large extent the steps taken by the Government 
to curb expenditure on consumer goods. 

Despite the fact that there is a large field of industry which has 
been nationalized, the mainspring of prosperity in this country is 
still private enterprise. The total volume of goods and services 
available to the nation is increased because the individual em- 
ployer sees economic advantage in enterprise. That must con- 
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tinue, but, if we are successfully to surmount our difficulties, the 
individual employer must consider not only immediate short- 
term advantage but must also take into account the longer term 
repercussions of his actions. He must realize that, if industries 
competing abroad are unable to retain their labour, the whole 
economy will collapse. 

The first positive step that employers can take is to ensure that 
the wages policy followed by individual firms is regarded as of 
first-class importance and is the direct responsibility of manage- 
ment. Secondly, employers in many industries can organize more 
effectively, co-ordinate their policies with others in the same 
industry, and give their loyal support to those who negotiate on 
their behalf at industry level. Thirdly, there is scope for a wider 
exchange of views and information between industries through 
the medium of their central organization in the labour field, the 
British Employers’ Confederation. 

There is great need for a much wider realization than at present 
of the consequences which flow from action in relation to wages. 
The Court of Inquiry which reported in 1954 on the dispute in 
the engineering industry recommended the setting up of an 
authoritative and impartial body to give advice and guidance as 
to broad policy and possible action in this difficult field. Sucha body 
might well provide an immense service to the nation as a whole. 

The nationalized industries too have an important part to play. 
They employ some two million workpeople and their activities 
extend to all parts of the country. They are in a somewhat anomal- 
ous position. They are required “taking one year with another” 
to achieve a financial balance, but they do not have to face the 
tisk of the private employer of being forced out of business if 
they cannot consistently make a profit. It is essential that they 
should ensure in their wages policy that they do not set standards 
which industry generally cannot follow. 

It is clear that the process of inflation which has been going on 
for fifteen years cannot be halted without adversely affecting some 
industries and invididuals in the short run. It must be accepted, 
if the spiral is ever to be stopped, that someone must go unrecom- 
pensed, at any rate for the time being, for the last price increase, 
and it is urged that the policy which should be followed in present 
circumstances by employers in private enterprise industries and 
nationalized industries alike is to resist with the utmost firmness 
any wage increase which would involve an increase in the selling 
price of the product or of the service provided. 
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INDUSTRIAL MORALE AND SIZE 
OF UNIT 


By Proressor R. W. RevaAns* 


IT has been known from the earliest times that the management 
of enterprises employing large numbers of men may demand the 
solution of problems quite unknown in the management of 
smaller groups. If the magnitude of managerial problems could 
be measured, as temperature or distance are measured, on a linear 
scale, the management problems of the industrial unit employing 
a thousand men would turn out to be greater than ten times those 
of a unit employing a hundred, and much greater than a hundred 
times those of a unit employing only ten. But in the absence of 
any scale for measuring these subtleties, it is not possible to state 
precisely how they grow with size of operating unit; as in most 
other fields of management there is virtually no research and 
ptecious little thinking being done to trace the disabling effects 
of size. For all that has been written in recent years upon delega- 
tion and control as the essential managerial instruments de- 
manded by the large unit, nothing can be said to improve upon 
the advice given by Jethro to Moses in the Book of Exodus on 
how to manage the affairs of an unorganized multitude. Nor, for 
all our telephones and loud-speaker systems, have we gone much 
further than Aristotle, who said that the largest unit of men cap- 
able of effective common action was the crowd that could be 
addressed by the voice of one man. 

If our basic understanding of the factors involved in the man- 
agement of large numbers of men has expanded little since the 
days of Moses, this is because the students of social psychology 
have so far largely been unable to turn their concepts into the 
symbolic and numerical forms used by the mathematician and the 
physicist. This may be in turn because the social sciences stem 
from psychology and economics; they are only just beginning to 
take over from the physicists those ideas of measure which have 
transformed our outlook upon the natural order. There have 
been, it is true, some interesting observations upon the reactions 
of men towards the communities of different sizes in which they 
work, or to which they belong. For example, the percentage of 
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persons in any particular borough who take the trouble to vote at 
municipal elections can be shown to go down fairly rapidly as the 
boroughs increase in size; the incidence of crime (indictable 
offences per thousand persons) has been shown by American 
sociologists to rise steadily in passing from the village to the 
town and from the town to the city; it was even discovered by 
Simpson in 1869 that the percentage of persons dying after ampu- 
tations of any of the four limbs rose rapidly with the size of the 
hospital in which the operations took place. In more recent times 
we may observe that it is among the crews of the large liners that 
the strikes take place, and that it is in those largest organizations 
of all, the nationalized coal and railway industries, that there 
seems an unassuageable irritation and discontent. It is the pur- 
pose of this essay to discuss these size effects in their industrial 
setting. 

It is helpful at the outset to introduce the concept of morale. 
One can postulate many different kinds of morale, whether good 
or bad; even the definition of goodness or badness is highly rela- 
tive. The Coal Board, counting the number of stoppages over the 
past ten years at a pit which it is threatening to close, would no 
doubt describe the morale of the men working there as very bad. 
The men themselves, rallying their colleagues to their defence, 
would describe their morale as very good. Morale may be de- 
fined as the willingness of men and managements to work 
together; withdrawal, for any reason, from the working situation 
may be considered as evidence that morale is not as good as it 
might be. Leaving the subjective judgments aside, there is evi- 
dence that a high strike rate—that is, frequent collective action 
against authority—may or may not, according to the coal-field, 
be associated with high absenteeism—that is, individual with- 
drawal from the collective task. If absenteeism alone is con- 
sidered, there is plenty of evidence to suggest that mines or fac- 
tories with a high sickness absence rate also have a high rate of 
absence from causes other than sickness. Accidents involving 
absence for more than three days are also an indication of the 
willingness of men to remain at their place of work—and hence 
to help forward the collective task. Sometimes the accident rate 
is correlated with the voluntary absenteeism rate, at other times 
with the strike rate. 

If disputes, accidents and absenteeism in its various forms may 
all be taken as symptoms of the failure of morale of a factory or 
mine, it becomes important to study the factors on which these 
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three observables depend, and in particular to understand those 
of them that are controllable. The pursuit of these relations will, 
in the next decade, probably become one of the major preoccupa- 
tions of the social psychologist. No doubt the reasons for, say, 
absenteeism at any one colliery are immensely complicated and 
involve such intangibles as the personality of the manager and 
the past history of labour relations in the locality. The average 
age of the men, the distance they have to come to work, the 
regularity of their tasks from week to week and so forth are no 
doubt also relevant. There are even those research workers who 
say that the industrial situation will never be understood until 
every factor in it is known; this seems to the writer about as 
helpful as to say that one cannot study the Thames without 
knowing the origin of every raindrop that eventually enters it. 
However this may be, one factor that seems to be important in all 
comparable communities is that of size of unit; large coal-mines, 
large factories, large chemical works, large railway stations and 
even large hospitals seem to present those in charge of them with 
a greater challenge to their authority than the medium and small. 
It is not a coincidence that the East and Steer pits of the South 
Wales coal-field have the largest miners’ lodge in the anthracite 
district; in the Rhondda Valley next door the comparable pair of 
pits, Park and Dare, have the largest total in the whole of the 
South Wales coal-field and, in the eyes of the Coal Board, the 
level of morale among the men there can hardly be distinguished 
from that at East and Steer. The largest single colliery in the 
Rhondda is Cambrian, and this has probably brought down upon 
its management the greatest avalanche of industrial strife in 
recorded history. One does not draw conclusions from isolated 
examples, and there are a few large collieries and large factories 
that are singularly free of these forms of trouble. Nevertheless, 
when statistics measuring the response of the men at a number of 
comparable units can be found, the chances are that the larger 
units will display a loyalty among their employees less firmly held 
than the smaller. In the language of the statistician there will 
generally be, in otherwise comparable groups, a significant and 
positive correlation between the size of the unit and, say, sickness 
absenteeism. For example, in a group of factories owned by the 
same company and making the same basic chemical products 
there was in 1955 a correlation of +0-8 between size and total 
absenteeism. In another group, independent of the first and mak- 
ing electrolytic products, the correlation of size and absence from 
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certificated sickness was +0-7. Both of these were for groups of 
eight factories, so that the joint results are highly significant. 
Only an exhaustive analysis of the behaviour of individual men 
in a number of such comparable units of different size can suggest 
why it is that they respond badly in the bigger units, by having 
more colds, more rheumatism, and more digestive troubles per 
hundred employees on books. 

But to show that the size effect is a true one, it may be helpful 
to quote the following very abbreviated results from the coal 
industry. In 1942, before nationalization, there were 450 coal- 
mines in Britain employing between 10 and 100 persons; the 
average total absenteeism among all the men employed in these 
mines was 7°15 per cent. In the same year there were 218 mines 
employing over 1,000 men; in these the corresponding figure was 
11°66 per cent. The difference of 4-51 per cent was very highly 
significant; an analysis of these national figures by the major 
regional coal-fields showed in every case similar significant differ- 
ences between the small and the large pits. Hence, to talk of 
absenteeism among “the miners” is meaningless. When we tfe- 
member that in 1942, the middle of the war, the average national 
absenteeism was about 6 per cent, we see that the extra absentee- 
ism due to being a miner in a small pit was just over 1 per cent, 
whereas in a large pit it was about 54 per cent. In other words, 
it is not being a miner alone that makes one’s absenteeism the 
subject of comment; one needs also to be a miner in a large pit. 
There is something about the size of the unit that the men do not 
like. We have already noticed the same effect among the two sets 
of factories. (It can incidentally also be seen among girls who 
work in a chain of stores of wide size range.) To censure miners 
for bad attendance, therefore, without understanding the associa- 
tion of absenteeism with size of mine, is to ignore one of the 
fundamental principles of social psychology. 

The influence of size upon the accident rate in British collieries 
is even more interesting. If the industry is divided up into four- 
teen different size groups of mines—from those employing less 
than four men to those employing over 3,000—it is found that the 
average accident rate in any size group is directly proportional 
to the logarithm of the average size within that size group. This 
result is very highly significant; in any one year it is , ae upon 
the returns of about one quarter of a million accidents sent to the 
Chief Inspector of Mines. These are accidents disbling for more 
than three days, and if it should be thought that the very low rate 
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of accidents in the smallest mines is due to the fact that the men 
working in the small mines, having no first-aid facilities, tend to 
report only very serious injuries, a Prther analysis shows that the 
average severity—measured by time of disability—is the same in 
all size classes throughout the industry. This size law also holds 
for quarries of different sizes; hence it cannot be argued that the 
size effect in pits is geological rather than social. It is not the big 
deep mines as such that provoke accidents because of their depth. 
Moreover, the results for the coal-mines suggest that if there 
existed such a thing as a mine employing only one man (which 
there does not), that man would tend never to have an accident; 
that colliery accidents, in other words, although occurring to 
individual miners, are largely social events. They have many 
other interesting aspects which cannot be gone into in this short 
essay; it is, however, interesting to observe that pits with high 
accident rates underground tend to have high accident rates on 
the surface, that the surface accident rate is also higher in large 
mines than in small, that the accident rate in mechanized pits 
tends to be /ess than that in non-mechanized, that pits which do 
no shot-fiting tend to have accident rates higher than those which 
do, that in some mines accidents tend to come in waves, so that 
there are certain days in the year on which she whole community of 
miners becomes more liable to have accidents than on others, and 
there is even a suggestion that in particularly unhappy pits the 
accident rate rises before the pit is due to go on strike. These are 
a few of the many highly interesting factors about which we need 
to know much more than we know at present. 

There can be no doubt about strikes being social events, how- 
ever sceptical one may persist in being about the social origins of 
compensable accidents. The size effect in disputes is particularly 
strong. If the mines of South Wales or Yorkshire are classified 
according to their size (in ranges of 500 men employed), it is 
found that there is a regular progression of coal lost per man in 
stoppages throughout the size range. In Yorkshire the miner in 
the pit employing less than 500 men loses about one ton per year; 
in the mines employing over 2,500, he loses about five times as 
much. In the bituminous coal-field of South Wales the miner in 
the pit employing less than 500 men loses rather less than two 
tons per year; in the pits employing between 1,500 and 2,000 he 
loses about six tons per year. These trends with size cannot in 
any way be accounted for by differences in the productivity of 
the two different sizes of pits; the effect is purely a social one. It 
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again suggests, as in absenteeism and accidents, tending to vanish 
in little pits, that the very smallest unit would never go on strike 
at all. 

But the difficulty begins when one asks the cause of the more 
serious strikes in the larger pits. For one needs to define the word 
“cause”; nobody can now believe that the assassination of an 
Archduke in 1914 “caused” the first world war. This event was 
merely the tap of the conductor’s baton that raised the instru- 
ments ready for the music. So also are the arguments in the pits 
about wages and price lists and failures of machinery no more 
than the occasions of the disputes; they are not the fundamental 
causes of them, and persons who believe that they are and act as 
if they were—as do most industrial negotiators on both sides of 
the table—are singularly unfitted to trace the true causes. Nor is it 
of the slightest value to try coercion as a cure; if the history of the 
coal industry were to prove anything to anybody—which un- 
fortunately it does not seem to do—it would be to demonstrate 
the utter futility of this curious way of attempting to exercise 
authority. To have told the miners at East and Steer pits, for 
example, that they would not be allowed to wash themselves in 
the new pithead baths until they had improved their behaviour 
seems an act of impotent and adolescent fury, like school pre- 
fects putting the tuck shop out of bounds to saucy third formers. 
It would be more profitable to seek the general and underlying 
causes; the men, for example, all say they wanted nationalization, 
but not the form of it they have now got. What does this mean? 
What did they expect? In what quarters do their disappointments 
lie? How far are they shared by the men at other pits? Is it morally 
right that the administration with which they claim to be dis- 
satisfied should have the power to deprive them of their liveli- 
hoods? What convincing forms (that is, convincing to the men 
themselves) of voicing their dissatisfaction other than by striking 
have they got? How far is their dissatisfaction magnified by the 
undoubtedly difficult technical problems of the anthracite coal- 
field? Are there any special problems in one large miners’ lodge 
negotiating with two independent managers, as at East and Steer? 
These and a score of others are the relevant questions, not to ask 
what evils in the souls of a dozen men made them “go-slow” 
because one of them had lost his shovel. 

It is interesting to ask how far the size effect may be traced 
within the pits themselves. Every industrial community is built 
up of cells of workpeople, and it can be shown that within mines 
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of any particular total size group, those mines which have the 
smaller cells tend to have higher morale. If the industry is divided 
up into, say, five size groups (size measured by total annual ton- 
nage raised), and if the mines in each of these five size groups are 
divided into two sub-groups of what might be called high and 
low supervision ratio, it is found that in every case the sub- 
group with the higher supervision ratio shows indications of 
better morale. The attendance of face workers is better, the 
underground accident rate is better, and the liability of the pits in 
the better supervised sub-groups to go on strike is lower. It can 
even be shown that the average earnings per man shift are higher 
in the better-organized groups. Hence the size effect seems to be 
of general application. When discussing these results with the 
chief engineer of a very large factory near Manchester, the writer 
was told that in the past five years the Maintenance Department 
had been reorganized by reducing the total number of men em- 
ployed in it, and yet increasing the number of supervisors. Previ- 
ously 1,000 men had been regarded as necessary; they were 
supervised by 50 charge hands. This gives a supervision ratio of 
1 to 20. The chief engineer discovered that by raising the number 
of supervisors to 76 he could reduce the number of tradesmen 
and other maintenance workers to 800, giving a supervisory 
ratio of approximately 1 to 10. Under the new organization a 
higher standard of maintenance has been achieved. There is 
evidence that, with a declining total manpower, it is precisely this 
kind of reorganization which is needed in the coal industry— 
although this does not imply that no other changes are necessary. 
The Coal Board are aware of this need to improve the capacity of 
supervision and have launched educational schemes to achieve it. 

It is, of course, important to remember that size alone is only 
one factor in determining the level of morale. Relations in any one 
working group are influenced strongly by relations throughout 
the whole pit or factory, and these in turn, by relations through- 
out the company or administration as a whole. There is a sur- 
prising unanimity, in some coal-fields, with which the morale 
rises or falls, extending down to the ultimate working groups, 
with the exactitude of a flight of starlings wheeling and dipping 
before they settle for the night. How this effect is transmitted we 
do not understand, but it suggests a connection with the quality 
of the higher management, and a tendency for subordinate mana- 
gets to pass on to those below them the kind of treatment that 
they themselves are subjected to from above. Attitudes towards 
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the officials of the trade union are also important; there are strong 
size effects in these fields as well as within those of management, 
and virtually all the disputes in the coal industry are now “un- 
official’. 

To the student of political theory, however, the reasons for the 
size effect must still be sought. The engineer referred to in a 
previous paragraph was convinced that an increase in the density 
of supervision enabled the men in the primary working groups 
to get on and do their tasks more promptly and thoroughly 
because they were supplied with the necessary gear and engineer- 
ing services more readily as the supervision improved. A study 
of their daily tasks shows that the foreman or chargehand with a 
large command is normally under such strain that his relations 
with his men tend to become purely authoritarian; where, as is 
generally the case, he has been nursed in an authoritarian tradi- 
tion, he will attempt to get results by coercion. There is a wide- 
spread recognition that coercion cannot be what once it was, but 
it may be changing its form. For example, industry today is being 
more widely subjected to mechanical systems of control that may 
radically change the duties, responsibilities, and hence the status 
of foremen. This depersonalizing in turn may lead to bad rela- 
tions between the foreman and the workmen under him. Noth- 
ing, it appears, can be more frustrating than to work under a 
system, either of engineering or administration, that is supposed 
to be highly efficient but which is in fact liable to go wrong in 
practice, because of the strain which it throws upon the foremen. 
Such systems tend to be more critical in the larger units, where 
the operational emergencies of workman and supervisor are 
obscured by the length of the chain of command. Where the total 
task of the foreman is reduced and his supervisory span is short- 
ened, the chances are that he will better be able to provide the 
men under him with what they need to do their work; this, in 
turn, will be reflected in improved morale, and, since absenteeism 
will go down, organization will further improve. The total effect 
will be scifetienalating. 

There is in this a deep philosophical point. There is the inter- 
pretation (which would no doubt be that of the miners in already 
a pits) of increased supervision standing for more mana- 
gerial pressure or coercion; there is, on the contrary, the inter- 
— of the chief engineer mentioned above, of supervision 

eing that organ of management which gives the men the oppor- 
tunity to get on with their tasks. This may be partly an economic 
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reason for his successful reorganization, especially if the men are 
on piece rates, but it is not this alone. Where men work for enter- 
prises that appear to them arbitrary in policy and uncertain in 
action, they are likely to co-operate less readily in achieving their 
manifest purposes, and not seldom be disposed to oppose them 
altogether. It is in the larger unit that any apparent arbitrariness of 
management policy and any overt failure of the operational plan 
will tend to be magnified, and hence to diminish the will to co- 
operate. For the main contribution that a man has to make to a 
collective task is his own time, and to most men the way they 
spend their time is important. If they feel that the management 
which determines both what their tasks are to be and the ways 
in which they shall do them is remote and perhaps neither very 
competent nor particularly sympathetic, they are bound to regard 
their employment as an insult to their self-respect. Confidence in 
the boss is the most valuable asset of any industry; in the large 
unit it is the most difficult to engender. 


THE GLACIER METAL 
EXPERIMENTS 


By Joun A. Macx* 


THE Glacier Metal Company is a light engineering firm manu- 
facturing bearings for motor engines and similar installations. It 
has established itself as a main supplier of these specialized articles, 
and of other products added in recent years, in a keenly competi- 
tive market—keenly competitive for all there are only two firms 
in it—and in spite of special technical difficulties created by con- 
tinual pressure to develop new forms of bearings. Unceasing 
metallurgical experiment and innovation are required to keep up 
with the needs of customers and the competition of rival and 


* Stevenson Lecturer in Citizenship, and lecturer in the Management Studies Course, in 
the University of Glasgow; formerly Pit Relations Officer, Ministry of Fuel and Power, 
1942-5. 

+ The Company employs just now between three and four thousand people: 1,700 in the 
parent London factory: 1,250 in the Kilmarnock branch factory and the remainder in various 
small factories and service stations. This article is partly based on first-hand observation 
of the Kilmarnock factory. 
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powerful research organizations in U.S.A. This side of the firm’s 
development is of course basic to its survival and progress, but 
as with all other British firms it is not possible, or at any rate not 
customary, to describe it except in general terms. It is important, 
however, in any study of the company’s experiments in organiza- 
tion and management, the course of which has been so well dis- 
cussed and documented, to grasp from the beginning that these 
social developments have been made possible by a series of com- 
mercial and technical circumstances and decisions which have 
hitherto been taken for granted, or overlooked, or regarded as 
essentially not for publication, or undiscussed for some other 
reason. 

A firm grasp of the commercial-technical realities is moreover 
needed to answer the basic questions about the experiments: 
“‘What is it all about?” ““What evidence can be cited to show that 
whatever was or is being attempted has been realized and to what 
degree?” The first question has been discussed and elucidated at 
great ya but seldom in a manner easily intelligible to the 
outside observer. But now the answer is taking shape. Sympath- 
etic if critical observers like the writer have been confident since 
the nineteen-forties that something objectively important was 
going on, and not merely a brilliant essay in industrial idiosyn- 
crasy. That confidence is now being justified by the gradual but 
progressive concentration of the intellectual and organizational 
effort on a viable series of operational propositions. The clouds 
are rolling away. The original tendency to advance in all direc- 
tions at once, to tackle not the reorganization of the relevant 
executive relationships but the working of a complete social 
transformation, the attempt to change the nature of the men and 
women in Glacier Metal by changing their social settings, has 
been discarded in favour of a concentration of attention on the 
work in hand. Only such changes are worth studying (says Mr. 
W. B. D. Brown in a recent paper) as are likely to helr the com- 
pany “to do its job of developing, making, and ies bear- 
ings’’.* Any other emphasis in the research now going on would 
diminish its value in the eyes of the people in Glacier Metal; the 
research “would inevitably come to be regarded as something 
not concerned with work itself but rather with people in isola- 
tion from work” What this means in practice is that instead of 
taking on the whole field of factory relationships the firm is exam- 


* W. B. D. Brown: “‘An Approach to Problems of Motivation and Morale”, Personnel 
Practic Bulletin (Australia), Vol. XI, No. 3, Sept. 1955. 
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ining and changing its management structure. “Studies concerned 
with the role of the manager, the relationship of specialists to 
their managers and to their managers’ other subordinates . . .” 
have led to “studies of the total role structure of the Company, 
the size of the command which a manager can effectively control, 
and the manner in which different kinds of work in the Company 
are grouped in departments and offices’’. It is to be noted that 
this study of management structure in terms of roles, etc., is still 
one or two removes away from the central activity of “develop- 
ing, making, and selling bearings”. The Glacier Metal research, 
like most American and British research on these matters, is still 
ptimarily directed to the social structure and not to the point of 
interaction of the social and technical and commercial organiza- 
tion. But, shelving this point for the moment, it is undeniable 
that these current studies of executive organization are likely to 
make sense to the world of industry outside Glacier Metal in a 
way in which the earlier proceedings did not. To the question, 
“What is it all about?” the answer can now be given: “It is a 
co-operative attempt by managers and social scientists, author- 
ized by the all-factory Works Council, to adapt the practice of 
management to the needs of the continuously changing Glacier 
Metal situation.”’ And as we shall see, it is being carried out with 
the quite exceptional thoroughness and consistency characteristic 
of this enterprise. 

The marketing-technical realities are also relevant to any 
attempt at estimating what has been achieved. The objective of 
the Glacier Metal experiments has been variously described, but 
it may be summed up in a familiar phrase as the improvement of 
morale. The concept of morale is itself undefined—good morale 
is easier to recognize than to describe—but it includes the idea of 
confidence: confidence in the enterprise, whatever it may be, con- 
fidence in the integrity and sincerity of the directing groups, and 
above all confidence in their capacity to direct the enterprise to a 
successful issue. Again to quote the managing director: “Nothing 
is so stimulating as success in achieving the objects for which the 
factory exists and nothing so depressing as se failure.”’* 

Judged very roughly by this standard, Glacier Metal—or 
rather that part of it with which the writer is directly acquainted, 
the Kilmarnock factory—has made considerable progress in re- 
cent years. Its morale has improved. Some years ago, and patti- 
cularly between 1949 and 1953, the emotional climate of this 

* W. B. D. Brown, op. cit., p. 22. 
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factory was one of uneasiness, apprehension, and pessimism 
about the future. Any indication of general economic recession, 
however slight, caused considerable alarm and anxiety among the 
knowledgable ranks of mid-management and “front-line execu- 
tives”, and this was quickly communicated to the factory as a 
whole. But the very recent indications, in April-May 1956, of 
colder economic weather in the motor car industry have been 
observed with comparative equanimity. The old jumpiness has 
gone, or at least is very much diminished. 

The reason for the improvement of morale is clearly percep- 
tible. It is not due to the establishment of stronger links of 
communication between all grades or to a better understanding 
of the factory situation and policy among all groups—the things 
which the factory management formerly stressed. It is due to 
changes for the better in the discharge by the management of 
their own specific responsibilities, changes made visible and 
tangible in the material expansion and greater stability of the 
factory. In the former period the factory had a feeling of imper- 
manence about it: it works largely on short-term wane, which 
fluctuate in bulk, and the total demand could conceivably shrink 
quite suddenly: and up till quite recently some very thorny metal- 
lurgical and other processing problems were being tackled with- 
out success. Now the “temporary” feeling has gone: the accom- 
modation and the labour force have doubled: the range of 
products, and of customers, has been widened; steps have been 
taken to cushion the production line against the effects of fluctua- 
tion of demand, and the major technical difficulties of the 1949-5 4 
period have been overcome (no doubt making way for newer 
troubles). 

All of these developments are the outcome of major policy 
decisions involving among other things a series of changes in the 
top management of the factory. It is difficult to avoid tracing a 
connection between the redirection of research attention on to 
the practice of management and the present consolidation of the 
firm: it is possible, for example, that the clarification of the role 
of the managing director* has had something to do with it. But 
to establish any such connection one would have to pay more 
attention to the interaction of the research study with the actual 
course of policy decisions than has as yet proved possible even in 
Glacier Metal. Meantime it remains to reiterate the truism that in 
industrial relations, as in other fields, nothing succeeds like suc- 

* Described in Elliot Jaques: Changing Culture of a Factory, Chap. Eight (1951). 
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cess. The best way to improve the morale of a factory, inter- 
preted as confidence in its management, is to have the manage- 
ment do its job in such a way as to inspire confidence. 


This account of the Glacier Metal position has so far barely 
mentioned the feature for which the company is best known. To 
the outside world Glacier Metal is one of the few dynamic centres 
of advanced joint consultation. But in the company itself the term 
has been discarded. The institutions and practices it was used to 
describe have been retained and incorporated in the working 
constitution* of the factories, and are operating today quite as 
vigorously as in the nineteen-forties and probably with more 
effect. But there is now a much more realistic appreciation of 
their relative importance in the factory economy. It is recognized 
that even given the most favourable conditions the practice of 
consultation, or rather of all-group representation on the bodies 
charged with the making and changing of factory policies, is only 
the beginning of industrial wisdom. But the main reason why 
Glacier Metal no longer uses the language of Joint Consultation 
is not that the institutions in question were over-valued. It is 
because the practice of consultation was extended in such a way 
as to interfere with the effective management of the factory. The 
later developments in experimental management stem from this 
discovery by trial and error of the dangers of consultative or 
democratic management. 

The distinctive features of the Glacier Metal institutions—now 
described in the Company Policy Document as “the representa- 
tive system” and the “legislative system”—are fairly well known. 
There is in the two big factories a three-tiered representative sys- 
tem: section committees at the bottom with one representative 
for every twenty-odd employees: shop department, and grade com- 
mittees in the second tier: and a works committee, directly elected 
and representing hourly-paid workers and lower-level staff em- 
ployees. The principal “legislative” body is the all-factory works 
council, consisting of representatives of all grades meeting with 
the general managers to work out general lines of policy. More 
precisely speaking, the works council shares responsibility with 


* This “working constitution” is contained in the Company Policy Document, agreed in 
1953. It sets out “the general framework of objectives, principles and regulations within 
which the Board of Directors, in consonance with the Company’s Work Councils, directs 
that the operational units of the Company shall be governed”. It is among other things a 
kind of charter of the rights and responsibilities of the members of the organization. 
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the board of directors for making and changing factory policy 
within limits set by the board and defined in the Company Policy 
Document.* 

The principle of operation of the works councils is also highly 
osiaianl On the assumption “that shareholders and memberst 
individually and collectively want to go to the very limit in trying 
to work out policies which are acceptable to everyone, and that 
they are willing to tolerate some shortcomings in policy in order 
to achieve this end, “‘it is laid down” that councils shall pursue 
their deliberations until they reach unanimous agreement”’. $ 

These mechanisms for discussion and decision are supported 
by a system of industrial justice (the “appeals system” in the 
Company Policy Document) giving to all employees having 
grievances the right of appeal to successively higher stages of 
management; and (in principle) to an Arbitration Tribunal. 

The important thing about these institutions is that they work. 
The degree to which the decisions of the works councils actually 
shape policy is of course a debatable point. It depends not on the 
good taith of the board and the top management, which is not in 
question, but on the value which is set on the deliberative and 
army! making procedures by the factory as a whole and particu- 
atly by the hourly paid workers. Broadly speaking the Glacier 
Metal experiment in consultation (to use the pre-1954 language), 
an experiment which has gone further than any other towards 
involving all grades and groups in a self-governing system, has 
had much the same experience as other undertakings which 
attempted the more usual advisory kind of joint consultation— 
the bulk of the workers are not interested in questions beyond 
their immediate sphere. 

In early 1949 the Kilmarnock factory was debating the transi- 
tion from an advisory works council, as it was then, to a policy- 


* “G.1.1. Company Definitive Policy, being largely confidential to the Board of Directors, 
is constituted and recorded in the Minutes of the Board. It shall be communicated by the 
a Director through normal executive and/or representative channels where per- 
missible. . . . 

““G.1.2. Company Conditional Policy shall be decided by agreement between the Board 
normally represented by the Managing Director, and by the appropriate Factory Councils 
(Works Councils). . . .” 

It is = latter category Company Conditional Policy which is the business of the Works 
Council. 

t ‘““Member”’ is officially defined as follows: 

“Legally, Members of the Company refers to Shareholders. For the purposes of this 
Company Policy Document, however, the term Member will be used to refer to em- 
ployees, and the term Shareholders will be used whenever Shareholders are referred to.” 


$ Company Policy Document: Preamble. 
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making works council. It was argued by the top management 
group that (a) consultation was spurious unless it was more than 
consultation, i.e. unless it involved a full sharing of managerial 
responsibility between management and workers; (b) that the fac- 
tory would not be expected to take seriously such consultative 
measures as had already been adopted until there had been added 
the crowning measure of a policy making works council, work- 
ing on the principle of unanimity. It was noted by the writer at 
the time “how comparatively uninterested the works committee 
representatives were in these discussions. No concrete issue was 
at stake, and they are quite rightly uninterested in merely formal 
questions. But more important, they could see that the whole 
issue was meaningless to the people on the floor”. In more recent 
years, following the adoption of a works council which is in 
principle legislative, the people on the floor are still uncommitted. 

The newer realism accepts this. “I think the original philo- 
sophy was that you could get everybody in the factory interested 
in policies at all levels. This certainly has not happened. Looking 
back, it seems an absurd aim in any case. People were certainly 
interested in the level of abstraction of policy which immediately 
concerned them, i.e. policy at section manager level affects people 
on the floor, and they are certainly interested in unit policy. The 
bolder spirits take an interest in factory policy and the few in 
company policy. In so far as these policies are legislated in the 
proper system, some representatives do get involved in them but 
it would be untrue to say that their interest is a reflection of a 
general interest throughout the factory.”* 

It is of course the case that the whole works council policy- 
making claim is intentional rather than actual. It is to be judged 
not by the obvious involvement of a growing number in question 
of high policy but by its success in causing the people who will in 
fact be affected by proposed changes to think and argue them 
out, and not be taken by surprise. This is the point of the remark- 
able unanimity principle. It is not a matter of “unanimity or dead- 
lock’’. If differences of opinion prove irreconcilable, “action may 
be forced by the section which has the most power”’.t Nor is it, 
as cynics have suggested, simply the vesting in the managing 
director, or general manager, of a permanent power of veto. It is 
primarily a p saaaer te of belief in the power of discussion to 
elucidate the “law of the situation”, and to give to the eventual 


*W. B. D. Brown, 1956, private communication. 
+ Company Policy Document: Preamble. 
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The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and to the ordinary 
industrial observer the Glacier Metal system, however far it may 
fall short of its own initial objectives, has a good record of 
achievement. “Ten years’ experience of such a constitutional 
mechanism”, wrote the managing director in 1950, “has shown 
that it has a profound effect on behaviour and instead of slowing 
up change, as some might fear, has allowed of a much greater 
rate (of change) in technical and social spheres than is usual.”* 
One example is the discussion initiated some years ago about 
methods of payment. Broadly speaking the issue was one of sub- 
stituting flat-payments for individual and small group piece-work. 
Suchch a change makes for greater ease and flexibility in changing 
from job to iob. In a factory like that of Glacier Metal, working 
frequently on‘short-run orders, the production engineers might be 
in every other day, when the machines were being set for a new 
job, to agree new piece-rates. But on a flat-rate system—the wage 
being set on the average earnings of each worker for an agreed 
period,t there is saved not only the expense of the production 
engineers but also a great deal of worry and dispute over in- 
dividual rates. The abolition of piece-work also allows changes 
in manufacturing technique to be introduced quickly and easily. 
In short, it is obvious common sense. But it comes up against old 
habits of mind: it raises a great deal of bad feeling and suspicion 
to tamper with customary methods of paying wages. In this case 
the matter having been argued out in works council it went down 
both the executive and the consultative channels to department 
and section level, where it was again discussed and put to the vote 
in each section. After much debate in the different parts of the 
company the change has been carried through in all but one or 
two departments of one factory. Meantime some larger light 
engineering undertakings outside Glacier Metals who have been 
critical of the change, and cynical as to its effects on production, 
have very recently come to adopt it themselves. 


The main emphasis in Glacier Metal thinking today is, how- 
ever, laid elsewhere than on consultation. One reason for this has 
already been indicated. Glacier Metal experience confirms the 
experience of industry in general that consultation by itself makes 
little impact on the basic attitudes of the ordinary worker. The 
company has provided most of the conditions demanded by the 


* W. B. D. Brown, “The Human Aspects”, British Management Review, Vol. I1,No. 3. 
t and adjusted periodically therefore with a merit rate for individual difference in skill. 
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most captious of worker critics; and the greater part of the people 
in the factory remain unmoved. The old gap between labour and 
management, the clear differentiation (if not conflict) between the 
two groups, is still there. Mr. W. B. D. Brown queries this. He 
labels the “division into bosses and the rest”’ as a false dichotomy. 
The “worker-management conflict” exists as a state of mind, but 
it is a fantasy-picture, a hang-over from the past which industry 
must shake oft * But there may be more to it than that. The basic 
rank-and-file trade union attitude is still one of non-co-operation 
and latent resistance.t It is significant that independent or even 
militant trade union feeling is increasing to some extent in 
Glacier Metal itself. This suggests that the labour-management 
opposition, or awareness of differences of interest, of which active 
trade unionism is a manifestation, is not simply a product of old 
style power-addicted uncommunicative management. It is appar- 
ently inherent in the industrial situation. 

The reluctant recognition of this basic inassimilability may be 
one of the many factors determining the basic shift in Glacier 
Metal thinking in recent years. Attention is no longer focused on 
consultation, with the emphasis on discussion, but on the precise 
definition of the system of executive responsibilities, with the 
emphasis on decision. This is probably the principal outcome of 
the remarkable research development which began in 1948 as a 
government-sponsored project and which has been carried on 
since 1951 by the company under the auspices of the works 
council. The research began by reviewing a series of problems 
arising in a wide range of groups throughout the factory, and 
mostly connected with the consultative system in one or other 
of its aspects. {| The method of discussion and analysis—Dr. Elliot 
Jaques now describes himself as the “social analyst”—appeared 
to be predominantly directed to the subjective aspect of the group 
experiences, to the “uncovering” and “working through” of 
“conflicts” and “anxieties” and to problems of inter-personal and 
inter-group adjustments. But the growing-points of the work (in 
so far as one can follow the detailed description of group dis- 
cussions) appeared even at that stage to be located in the higher 
management or mid-management structure: and more attention 


*W. B. D. Brown v. Fabian Quarterly, March 1956, “Can There Be Industrial 
Democracy.” 

+ “A (district) trade union officer must . . . have a reputation for being aggressive, and 
be able to stand up to the employers. The members tend to regard these qualities as more 
necessary than a high level of intelligence.” Article on ‘““Trade Union Leadership”, Political 
Quarterly, Jan.-March 1956, p. 78. 

+ The Changing Culture of a Factory, pp. 19-23. 
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was paid as time went on to the objective needs of the factory 
for a clearer executive leadership and for a more precisely articu- 
lated system of executive responsibility. One of the possible 
reasons for the failure of the Glacier Metal experiments in this 
second reflective phase to make a stronger impact on industry in 
general, is that a process of recalling the factory to the objective 
necessities of its organizational structure was at first couched in 
the language of the psychiatric consultant. But even so the 
accounts given of the discussions with the superintendents (in 
Chapter Seven) and with the Divisional Managers (in Chapter 
Eight) illustrate the movement of interest over to the manage- 
ment structure. It was indeed accelerated by the initial pre- 
occupation with consultation. “The assignment of greater re- 
sponsibility to the consultative structure, together with the 
sanctioning of greater authority for it, has in turn made greater 
demands for efficient and powerful management than have been 
experienced in the factory before.”* 

The superintendents, for example, were the first to voice the 
view now generally adopted, that higher management in the 
golden days of consultation had set too high a value on “human 
relations” in isolation from the work of the factory. “Knowledge 
about making bearings was supposed to be a secondary con- 
sideration.” + These beliefs created considerable tension between 
older technical men in Grade II and younger socially skilful men 
who had been given Grade I staff status. But the main achieve- 
ment of this discussion is well summarized by Dr. Jaques: it 
consists in the reaffirmation of the need for a clear executive 
system in which everyone would know where he stood. The 
consultative idea had replaced the tough pre-1939 management 
policy: but as a result “the middle management stratum of super- 
intendents and departmental managers had become displaced 
persons. .. .”$ The establishment of a “democratic” superinten- 
dents’ committee, with one place on the works council, in some 
ways made matters worse. For the superintendents felt that not 
only had their authority and status been nibbled away by func- 
tional managers and by committees of workers, but that the new 
arrangement debarred them from ever again being “part of a 
coherently functioning executive chain in which they could meet 
and discuss their jobs with their own immediate superiors and 


* The Changing Culture of a Factory, p. 272. 
t Ibid., p. 191. 
t Ibid., p. 204. 
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decisions of the council the sanction of an agreement which has 
been thoroughly worked out. 
receive direction from them”’.* As a result of searching discussion 
however the executive chain was re-welded. “The top manage- 
ment is accepting full responsibility for all executive work: in his 
turn the works manager becomes responsible for directing the 
work of the superintendents, and they for directing the work of 
their own shops. That such a point seems obvious overlooks the 
fact that this is not a return to any previous form of organization 
within the factory. There has been a creative development. The 
‘big stick’ or ‘tough leadership’ policy which was maintained 
until 1940 was replaced by what they refer to as the ‘soft’ or 
‘consultative’ policy: this latter has now given way, not to the old 
‘big stick’ system, but to a new form of organization for this 
factory, with real authority derived from consultation, and sub- 
ject to review by those who are directed.” F 

The discussions in the top management group, the divisional 
managers’ meeting, produced two major clarifications. First the 
two toles of the chief executive of the company, who was both 
managing director of the company and general manager of the 
London factory, were distinguished. He had been giving his 
London factory divisional managers general policy directives (in 
his role of managing director) and neglecting his responsibility as 
general manager for executive leadership, i.e. for giving specific 
instructions as to what things should be done in what order. 
Secondly he had been misled by the illusion that there was such 
a thing as democratic management in which no orders need be 
given. “Democratic behaviour, which was given high positive 
value, was equated with consultation.” Consultation in this case 
meant discussion between an executive and his immediate sub- 
ordinates in which no authority is exercised—the subordinates 
being allowed to do whatever they might decide, so long as the 
matter had been fully thrashed out. Authoritarian behaviour, 
which was held in low regard, was identified with ordering any- 
one to do anything. But this misapprehension was quickly aban- 
doned.|| “The acceptance by the general manager of his respon- 
sibility for the executive leadership of the top management group 
wasaccompanied by the giving up of notions that to give orders was 

* Ibid. 

t Ibid., p. 205. 

t Ibid., p. 276. ry 


id d 
|| v. the article in the Fabian Quarterly, March 1956, pp. 14-22, for a critique of the evils 
of importing political analogies into industry. 
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necessarily autocratic and hence bad, both ethically and in the sense 
that orders automatically produced a reaction of rejection.” * 

The warning given at the beginning of this article is rele- 
vant here. The Divisional Managers’ discussions described in 
The Changing Culture of a Factory, did not reflect any more than a 
small sector of the matters being dealt with by top management 
at the time. The anarcho-democratic confusion referred to is not 
reflected in the general policy of the company. Simultaneously 
with these discussions, which were primarily concerned with the 
social organization of the factory, a series of major and technical 
operations were being conducted with considerable vigour and 
effect. t This is the crucial point. The Glacier Metal developments 
cannot be properly understood if one does not bear in mind the 
keenly competitive conditions within which the company opet- 
ates. The ardour of the fight imparts at times an almost electric 
quality to the atmosphere of Glacier Metal. Life there for the 
technically-minded and committed in-group (a larger and more 
representative in-group than in most undertakings) is exhausting, 
but in the last resort the more enjoyable, because of the struggle. 
And the last charge that can be levelled at the company’s chief 
executive is that in conducting it he is in any way indecisive. 
Indeed a great part of the é/an vital of the company, sustaining its 
larger social enterprise, and securing first tolerance and then 
approval for its remarkable experiments in self-study, stems from 
the confidence of the in-group in the ability of top management to 
keep the flag flying. Yet this underground power-centre of 
Glacier Metal group dynamics is excluded from consideration, 
as we have observed, by the conventions of British industrial 
reticence and (to some extent) by the conceptual approach of the 
research group. 

To the ordinary British industrialist the remarkable delibera- 
tion and articulateness of the Glacier Metal research into man- 
agement is at first sight alarming and even somewhat shocking. 
“We know all these things,” is a usual comment, “and we act 
on them, but we don’t talk so much about them. These are things 
you don’t talk about. When old Joe has to be moved (promoted 
out of harm’s way, let’s say) you do it diplomatically; you don’t 
work it all out with old Joe.” 

* Ibid., p. 243. 
t During the discussions in the Divisional Managers Meeting “‘an extremely active tech- 
nical development was being carried out and examination of the Managing Director’s de- 


ployment of his own time left no doubt that he was the active leader in the firm’s technical 
work”, ibid., p. 227. 
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This is fair comment as far as it goes. Glacier Metal research 
into its own workings has probably been too articulate in the 
realm of accieheeeepalsinniall iaemiakarioo ta the “human rela- 
tions” side of things divorced from the forces which drive the 
enterprise on. It has not been articulate enough about the tech- 
nical and marketing and organizational decisions which are the 
fundamental pre-occupation of the company. But it is moving all 
the time nearer the heart of the matter. 

The most recent publication of the research group, for example, 
is a beautifully direct and quite non-psychiatric study.* It aims at 
establishing a precise relation between the wage and salary and 
status differentials accorded to the different positions or roles in 
industrial undertakings, and the time-span of responsibility in- 
hering in each role. The view that the scale of rewards in money 
or status accorded to individuals in an undertaking varies directly 
with the length of the period in which the individual is allowed 
to work on his own, without supervision or review, accords 
roughly with common practice. The object of the study is, how- 
ever, to work out the relation in detail and to use it as a precise 
measuring instrument of status and reward in industry. Whether 
its main purpose has been achieved is a matter for debate. The 
point of immediate interest is that it describes some highly 
original and important methods of analysis of executive roles, 
designed to estimate the degree of discretionary judgment and 
capacity for decision required for the effective discharge of re- 
sponsibilities at all levels of industrial operation. In this it illus- 
trates precisely the increasing realism and effectiveness of the 
approach being made by Glacier Metal to the major industrial 
task of our time, the ‘systematic improvement of the practice of 
industrial management. 

* Elliot Jaques: Measurement of Responsibility (1956). 











EMPLOYERS AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS IN BRITAIN 
AND AMERICA 


By B. C. Roserts* 


I 


IT is often contended by visiting American experts that one of 
the main reasons why British industry is less + toed than in- 
dustry in the United States is the fact that British employers have 
much less tough and ruthless trade unions to deal with. British 
observers of America are inclined, on the other hand, to hold the 
opinion that American employers are less tied than their British 
counterparts by restrictive practices imposed by the trade unions. 
There is certainly some truth in both of these contentions; in 
their approach to industrial relations unions and employers in the 
United States are certainly more aggressive and ready to innovate 
than employers and trade unions in this country. We tend, in 
Britain, to imagine that we have a unique flair for handling the 
rubs of industrial life; it has almost become inevitable that the 
Minister of Labour, whether Tory or Labour, will round off his 
answer to any criticism of the state of industrial relations with 
the remark that “our industrial relations are the best in the 
world”. This view, which is deep rooted among employers and 
trade unionists, as well as politicians, is complacent and insular; 
whatever short-comings the pattern of industrial relations in 
America may show, it is worth while considering the way in 
which problems that we have conspicuously failed to solve have 
been tackled in that country. 

With few exceptions employers in both Britain and America 
have in the past tended to regard labour as a commodity to be 
bought when needed and discarded with little further thought 
when no longer required. The growth of trade unions, the devel- 
opment of protective legislation and the change in the social 
climate that followed the advance of democracy gradually altered 
the attitude of employers in both countries. Wage earners are not 
yet given the security of tenure enjoyed by auiea employees, 
but the trend, especially in some large organizations, appears to 

* Lecturer in Trade Union Studies and tutor in charge of the course at the London 


School of Economics and Political Science. M.A. Oxford. Author of Trade Union Govern- 
ment and Administration in Great Britain and many articles on industrial relations. 
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be in that direction.* The evolution of the status of employees has, 
however, a very long way to go before the conflict between em- 
ployer and worker disappears. Indeed, it could be argued, and it 
is argued strongly in the United States, that conflict between 
employers and workers is an essential feature of a democratic 
society and the most important stimulant of industrial progress; 
from this it follows that the complete substitution of the cor- 
porate concept of industry, for the present division of power and 
conflict of interest, would be regarded in the United States as a 
dangerous step.t There is a much stronger sentiment in Britain, 
that stems from both right and left in politics, in favour of the 
organic state and the corporate industry, but vested interest and 
the British addiction to pragmatism effectively prevent a Gad- 
arene rush in this direction. t 

Very few employers in Britain refuse to recognize trade unions 
today, but unlike employers in the United States, they cannot be 
compelled to recognize a union, nor can an employer be pre- 
vented by law from making, if he so desires, non-membership of 
a union a condition of employment.|| In the United States workers 
have the right to decide in each plant, at an election conducted by 
an independent public agency, the National Labour Relations 
Board, whether they want a union or not; if there is more than 
one union involved the one winning the election is certified as the 
bargaining agent of all the workers covered by the election. Em- 
ployers are forbidden by law to discriminate in their employment 
practices against union members; they may discourage union 
membership by general propaganda, but they may not otherwise 
interfere with an employee’s right to join a union. 

The difference of approach to the problem of union organiza- 
tion in the United States stems from the far more ruthless opposi- 
tion of employers to trade unions which made the spread of 
collective organization from narrow craft associations to indus- 
trial organizations catering for every grade of wage earner, a 
much slower development than in this country. American em- 
ployers freely used violence and bloodshed in an endeavour to 
suppress the growth of trade unionism and many industries were 
only organized under the protection of the National Labour 


* Wages have not yet become an overhead cost, as a speaker on the B.B.C. recently 
argued (4th May 1956), but the large-scale modern corporation endeavours to make em- 
ployment something more than the mere fulfilment of a contract. 

+ Cf. F. W. Harsison and J. R. Coleman, Goals and Strategy in Collective Bargaining. 

+ Cf. Milne-Bailey, Trade Unions and the State. 

|| For a discussion of the legal situation see O. Kahn-Freund, ““The Legal Framework”, 
Chapter 11 in The System of Industrial Relations in Great Britain, ed. Flanders and Clegg. 
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Relations Act passed during the Roosevelt New Deal era.* 
Though the bigger American employers are for the most part 
now teconciled to the fact of trade unionism and have established 
a modus vivendi with it, there are still many employers, especially 
the smaller ones, who take every opportunity to try to undermine 
the existence of the unions.f In particular there is strong opposi- 
tion to the “closed shop” and its somewhat weaker variant the 
“union shop”, and quite a number of states, under the influence 
of employers, have passed what are called “right to work laws”, 
which make any form of compulsory union membership illegal, 
or difficult to achieve.t Thus it would be true to say that Ameri- 
can employers have resisted, and many continue to resist, the 
growth of trade unionism more vigorously than British em- 
ployers, but those that have been compelled by economic and 
political fact to accept the unions have done so in a thorough- 
going and systematic fashion. 

The growth of trade unionism in the United States has in turn 
been responsible for stimulating the development of personnel 
management. The fact that in many American corporations a 
Vice-President is in charge of industrial relations is a measure of 
the importance that is attributed to this field of managerial 
responsibilities. Only rarely in Britain is the head of a personnel 
department an individual of equivalent status. The personnel de- 
partments of big American companies generally enjoy a con- 
siderable prestige and many firms have sought deliberately to 
enhance their standing in the community by the pursuit of an 
advanced personnel policy. American employers are far more 
ready than the British to take credit for their progressive attitude 
towards industrial relations; if an employer believes he provides 
a first-class personnel service then he is anxious to let people know 
about it, good wine needs no bush is that or, by comparison, 
usually the attitude of British employers who tend to be reserved 
about their labour policy; this is typified by the reticence of 
British employers even to state their case in full detail when an 
industrial dispute occurs. 


* F. R. Dulles, Labour in America. 

+ The National Association of Manufacturers and Chambers of Commerce spend a great 
deal of time and money in counter-union activities. 

$ Union Security in 1954, Monthly Labour Review, June 1955. By March 1955, twenty-two 
states had passed legislation banning or regulating agreements to make union membership 
a condition of employment. Most of these states are located in the south and west, and they 
are more rural than industrial. The large manufacturing states of the mid-west and the east 
have in the main not outlawed union security agreements and union membership is gener- 
ally a condition of employment in organized plants. 
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When employers in Britain realized that they had been de- 
prived of their freedom to determine, almost unilaterally, the 
terms and conditions on which they would allow a man to work, 
and since the state refused to curb the growing strength of trade 
unionism they turned, reluctantly, to follow the example of 
labour and organized themselves. In the past fifty years em- 
ployers’ organizations have been formed in most trades and in- 
dustries; so that today more than 2,000 are listed in the Directory 
of Employers’ Organizations. 

No similar development occurred in the United States; this was 
partly because of the size of the country, but mainly because of the 
individualistic attitude of employers themselves and the national 
fear of monopoly which resulted in the anti-trust legislation. 

Organizations of employers do exist in the United States but 
they have not the same significance from the point of view of 
industrial relations as in Britain, or for that matter in Sweden, 
Germany and other continental countries. Collective bargaining 
in Britain is now primarily carried on between the unions and 
employers’ organizations and the area covered by agreements is 
frequently an entire industry, whereas in America the principal 
type of collective agreement covers only one firm or plant. Some 
industries in the United States, for example, coal, have industry- 
wide agreements and some others are tending in this direction, 
but it is generally true to say that neither the employers nor the 
unions show any strong desire to exchange local for national 
agreements.* 

Though public attention in Britain is mainly focused on na- 
tional bargaining, full employment has had the effect of increasing 
the activities of trade union representatives at the factory level 
and of promoting an easier-going attitude towards labour policy 
among individual employers. The exact role which British em- 
ployers permit unions to play at the factory level differs con-- 
siderably from place to place. Management is generally extremely 
conscious of what it likes to call its prerogatives, though some 
bold experiments in joint consultation have been made and the 
salleninad industries are slowly evolving a new relationship 
between unions and management.t The traditional attitude is 


* The northern and southern operations in the American coal-fields have in fact separate 
agreements, but there is little difference between them. There is a tendency in other indus- 
tries for agreements to follow the pattern that is set by the key plant or firm. 

t See for example, E. Jaques, The Changing Culture of a Factory, a study of a new approach 
to industrial relations in a private factory; G. Baldwin’s study of the coal industry, LA ser} 
Nationalisation, is the only thorough study of industrial relations in a post-war nationali 
industry yet made. 
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firmly expressed in the opening clause of the national agreement 
covering the engineering industry, which begins, “The Em- 
ployers have the right to manage their establishments”; many 
strikes and lock-outs have been fought in this industry over con- 
flicting interpretations of this important, but ambiguously defined 
right. Although the general approach to industrial relations in the 
United States, by both labour and employers, is much more 
dynamic and volatile, it is also much more legalistic than is the 
case in Britain. Both sides seek to have every question spelled out 
in collective agreements, so that the rights and duties of the 

arties are laid down as clearly as possible. Hence lawyers— 
een law is a special branch of the legal profession in America 
—are employed by both unions and management, and they play 
a much more important role in the determination of industrial 
relations in the United States than in this country. Since the object 
is to cover every issue in the agreement there is no reason why a 
strike should occur during its currency and there are normally 
provisions for the arbitration of grievances that might arise under 
the interpretation of its clauses.* The arbitrators are often named 
in the agreement, and are usually college professors, clergymen 
or lawyers. Arbitration has become, in fact, almost a profession 
and its standards are maintained by a professional body, the 
American Academy of Arbitrators. 

The British approach to industrial relations at the factory level 
is much more informal. This is reflected by the fact that procedure, 
rights and duties are often determined by a works agreement that 
consists to a large part of custom and practice. There is no 
widespread system of arbitration of unsettled grievances, though 
in some industries, for example engineering, it is possible to go 
through a complicated and lengthy procedure that runs from 
local to national level.t The end result, however, might be no 
more than a decision to register failure to agree. This procedure 
has for a long time been criticized as frustrating and provoking; 
it is, however, symbolic of the British approach to industrial 
relations, which has about it much of the national characteristic 
of muddling through. 

In spite of the fact that in the United States each plant has its 


*H. W. Davey, Contemporary Collective Bargaining, provides an excellent account of 
collective bargaining in America. 

+ For a general account of industrial procedures sce the Industrial Relations Handbook, 
H.M.S.O. 

+ The best study of collective bargaining in the engineering industry is to be found in 
Labour Management Relations under Industry Wide Bargaining, by Milton Derber. 
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own separate agreement there is a greater uniformity of employ- 
ment practice in many respects than there is under national 
collective bargaining in this country. For example, though em- 
ployers often vigorously denounce the unions and their activities, 
“most of the 125,000 labour-management contracts in the United 
Statescontain some type of union security provision”.* That is to 
say they provide, in some degree, for union membership as a con- 
dition of employment;t in Britain compulsory membership is the 
exception rather than the rule {\Lay-offs and re-hiring by American 
employers are regulated unde¥ almost every collective agreement 
by the seniority principle; this principle is also often followed by 
British employers, but it is very far from being the standard 
practice here. Shop stewards are invariably given special protec- 
tion, and their functions and rights are very carefully set forth in 
neatly every American agreement, whereas they are rarely men- 
tioned in British agreements. Other instances of practices that 
ate becoming standardized are personnel and welfare pro- 
grammes. In all these fields there is paradoxically, far less stan- 
dardization in Britain than in the United States. 

The untidy informality of the British system has the advantage 
of flexibility, but the failure to put industrial relations on a more 
systematic basis at the place of work is to a large extent the cause 
of the irresponsible behaviour of both shop stewards and man- 
agement in certain sections of industry. The situation that seems 
to arise so often in the engineering and other industries, where 
local action is taken by the stewards without the knowledge, or 
authority of the union, happens far less frequently in the United 
States. || 

It is often asserted that American trade unions do not engage 
in restrictive practices because they are far keener to secure 
higher production than British unions. This picture of American 
unions requires a good many qualifications before it can be said 

* Labor’s Economic Review—AFL-CIO, Jan 1956. 

t See Union Status Provisions in Gabesive Racumesene, 1952, Monthly Labour Review, 
April 1953; and Union Security Provisions in Agreements, 1954, Monthly Labour Review, 
Jee Whoe: union membership is a condition of employment, in Britain, it is often the result 
of a tacit understanding with the employers rather than a formal agreement. The attitude of 
British employers has been on the one hand neither as hostile to 100 per cent trade unionism 
nor on the other hand have they been as ready as American employers to enter into specific 
agreements ay defining the rights of the unions in this respect. The attitude of the 
British employers to this question is typical of their approach to problems in general; 
whereas the American employer tends to see things in terms of black or white, the British 
employer is inclined to look upon everything as a shade of grey. 

|| See my Trade Union Government and Administration in Great Britain for a discussion of 
the functions of shop stewards in British unions. 
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to resemble the whole truth. There are plenty of restrictive prac- 
tices in American industry, but American unions are more ready 
to do a deal with management by way of a guid pro quo—‘we'll 
accept this new machine if you will give us a fair share of the 
profit”. It is here that the seniority system helps, for if there are 
any redundancies it is the last in who are first out; thus those 
who have a reasonable degree of seniority are rarely threatened 
by normal technological change, but they do gain from the higher 
pay that results. The view is firmly held in America that it is the 
job of management to get production and it is the job of the 
unions to see that this is not achieved at the expense of their 
members. It follows from this point of view that there is much 
less attachment to piece-rates in the United States than is the case 
in Britain. Piece-rates, many American managements hold, not 
only put too much responsibility for producing efficiently on the 
individual operative, but they also create friction and unrest; 
they are, therefore, to be avoided. American management is, 
however, much concerned with increasing efficiency by ration- 
alizing layout and production methods. The high level of wages 
and competitive market conditions in the United States make 
American employers extremely conscious of the need to save 
labour, and in pursuit of this goal they are far more relentless 
than British employers. Work study is widely used and the unions 
have trained their own industrial engineers and shop stewards to 
handle problems as they arise.* In the steel industry a programme 
of work study and job evaluation was jointly developed and 
installed by the management and the unions, but the usual role 
of the union is that of a watch-dog over its members’ rights.} It 
is interesting to note that production standards are not included 
in the recent agreement between the big motor car companies and 
the United Automobile Workers Union; apparently both union 
and the companies prefer to be free to bargain at any time over 
changes that might be proposed rather than be tied by a formula. 
Generally, American unions do not oppose work study—indeed 
they press for it if a firm cannot pay adequate wages—but they 
refuse to admit that these modern techniques are 100 per cent 
accurate and they insist on the right to bargain about grades, 
rates and times for jobs. 


* Some unions, notably the National Union of General and Municipal Workers, are now 
following a similar policy in this country. 

+ An example of a similar arrangement in this country is to be found in the recent agree- 
ment made between the employers and the union in the boot and shoe industry. 
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Another distinct difference in the attitude of British and Ameri- 
can employers and unions towards industrial relations is to be 
seen in the field of joint consultation. In Britain joint consultation 
is often looked upon as an activity to be kept quite separate from 
negotiations; the view is held that consultation and collective 
bargaining are inspired by different principles, and, therefore, 
that each requires a different approach. In the United States con- 
sultation is carried out through the union-management pro- 
cedures and neither employers nor workers would be prepared to 
by-pass these arrangements. Consultative committees on the 
British model would probably, for the United States, savour too 
much of company unionism which was outlawed by the National 
Labour Relations Act. Joint consultation, though strongly sup- 
ported by the unions, developed in Britain as an alternative to 
broadening the basis of collective bargaining. Since the unions 
were mainly concerned with national wage agreements and often 
took little interest in the problems of the individual firm the 
growth of supplementary machinery for the consideration of 
factory issues was a natural development. In practice, however, 
joint consultative committees have very often become bargaining 
committees with the workers’ and employers’ representatives 
facing each other as two sides. Some British employers have long 
been quite clear that to.separate joint consultation from the 
functions of the union created more problems than it solved,* 
and have counselled against it. Others have persisted and some 
have succeeded in establishing machinery that works well without 
any link with the trade unions. Those employers that have built 
up effective joint consultative machinery have only done so by 
dint of continuous effort, careful nursing and an exceptional 
talent for achieving good human relations. 


II 


Although the British system of collective bargaining is based 
on national negotiations and industry-wide agreements it leaves 
plenty of room for plant negotiations and plant differentiated 
wage structures. The drawback to the present method of wage- 
setting is that national negotiations tend to give the outcome a 
tremendous symbolic importance. Trade unions are encouraged 
by this fact, since success in national bargaining is the primary 
test of successful leadership, and by the knowledge that em- 

* Sir Charles Renold. Joint Consultation over Thirty Years: a case study. 
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ployers are generally paying well above the prevailing wage rates, 
to pitch their claims high. The employers’ organizations, for 
opposite reasons, tend to strike an almost entirely negative atti- 
tude. They never take the initiative since their members prefer to 
do their own skirmishing and look upon their association mainly 
as a line of defence. The effect of this situation is to make a 
national strike a possibility whenever negotiations between an 
employers’ organization and the trade unions break down. 
Another disadvantage of concentrating attention on national 
agreements is that British unions have, perhaps, not given the 
same degree of attention to the wage structures of firms as their 
American counterparts. 

One fundamental difference in the pattern of collective bar- 
gaining between the two countries is that American employers 
have generally only one union to deal with. Under the National 
Labour Relations Act, and now the Taft-Hartley Act, representa- 
tive elections are conducted by the National Labour Relations 
Board to determine which union shall be the bargaining agent— 
the workers have also the right to vote for no union at all. Once 
a union has been declared to be the bargaining agent, then the 
employer is compelled by law to bargain in good faith. There are 
many other things an American employer is not free to do with- 
out committing the offence known as an unfair labour practice, 
but he at least does not have to deal with perhaps as many as a 
dozen competing unions at the same time.* British employers find 
themselves in an extremely difficult situation when confronted by 
a wage demand that involves the changing of differentials, since 
they are usually faced with a delicate inter-union situation that 
can easily lead to a serious conflict. Since British employers’ 
associations are mainly concerned with national agreements, they 
have paid little attention to wage-rate differentials; at any rate 
they rarely suggest, in national negotiations, any major alteration 
to relative rates, though they might resist a drastic change. British 
employers’ associations prefer to allow the unions to settle the 
problem between themselves and they are usually willing to 
accept a solution agreed upon by the unions so long as it does not 
involve too great an addition to labour cost. This negative atti- 
tude is almost certainly due to fear of stirring up a hornets’ nest 
and to the knowledge that individual firms prefer to adjust their 
own differentials to suit their own needs; it has, however, re- 
sulted in facilitating the narrowing of wage-rate differentials to a 

* H. A. Millis and E. C. Brown. From the Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley. 
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degree that is now regarded as incompatible with a fair reward 
for skill and responsibility. 

Although the attitude of the employers and the behaviour of 
the unions have contributed towards the narrowing of wage-rate 
differentials, there have also been long-run forces at work in the 
labour market* pushing in this direction. The compression of 
differentials now appears to be slackening in both Britain and 
America, and it may well be that technological change will lead 
to the pulling out of the income concertina. Whatever pressures 
ate generated by basic alterations in social and economic trends 
they will be translated into an appropriate wages pattern by the 
unions and the employers. 

It is almost certain that wage rates would have risen higher in 
Britain during the past ten years, had collective bargaining not 
been to a large degree centralized. Employers’ associations have 
been as successful in their efforts to keep wage rates below the 
competitive market price for labour during the past decade of full 
employment, as trade unions were in keeping wage rates-above 
the market level in the pre-war period of unemployment. How- 
ever, the artificial barriers imposed by collective bargaining were 
by-passed in both situations since they did not make for a stable 
equilibrium. Before the war employers reduced their labour cost 
in a variety of different ways so that the net effect of trade union 
action was probably small. Since 1945, employers anxious to 
recruit and maintain an adequate labour force appear to have 
found no great difficulty, even when members of an association, 
in paying total wages far above the collectively determined rate. 
The attitude of the employers, as members of associations, has 
always been to resist demands by the unions for higher wage 
rates, but as individual firms they have been willing to ensure 
that the average earnings of their employees far exceeded the 


* There is now a considerable literature on this aspect of wages with a division of opinion 
as to the effect of trade unions. See H. M. Douty, “Union Impact on Wage Structures,” 
Annual Proceedings, Industrial Relations Research Association, 1953; M. W. Reder, “The 
Theory of Occupational Wage Differentials”, American Economic Review, December 1955; 
Harry Ober, “Occupational Wage Differentials, 1907-47”, Monthly Labour Review, Novem- 
ber 1953; K. G. J. C. Knowles and D. J. Robertson, “Differences between the Wages of 
Skilled’ and Unskilled Workers, 1880-1950”, Bulletin, Oxford Institute of Statistics, April 
1951; H. A. Turner, ““Trade Unions, Differentials, and the Levelling of Wages”, The Man- 
chester School of Economic and Social Studies, September 1952; A. G. B. Fisher, “Education and 
Relative Wage Rates”, International Labour Review, June 1932; Colin Clark, The Conditions of 
Economic Progress, 2nd ed., Macmillan, 1951; } T. Dunlop and Melvin Rothbaum, “‘Inter- 
national Comparisons of Wage Structures”, /nternational Labour Review, April 1955; L. G. 
Reynolds, “Labour Economics and Labour Relations”; T. P. Kanninen, “Occupational Wage 
Relationships in Manufacturing, 1951-53”, Monthly Labour Review, November 1953. 
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wage rates agreed upon.* The effect of this policy has been to 
produce a situation in Britain where there is often little relation 
between the formally recognized wage rate for a job and the 
actual wage that is paid for doing it. 

This bifocal wage policy gives employers a convenient degree 
of flexibility, since they can adjust their actual wage payments to 
the level demanded by a competitive market situation. Moreover, 
as an important part of the excess earnings is paid for at overtime 
rates, a fall in production is automatically cushioned by a fall in 
unit labour cost, though the fall will to some extent be offset by 
an increase in overheads per unit of output. 

Though British employers’ associations appear to have played 
a negative role in national wage negotiations, their failure to hold 
their members to the agreed rates in the post-war years has per- 
mitted the inflationary rise in wage and salary incomes. Employers 
have probably been more responsible for putting wages up by 
competitive bidding then trade unions have been responsible for 
pushing them up by their demands. Neither employers nor trade 
unionists should be blamed for this state of affairs since the 
responsibility for the over-rapid expansion of private incomes 
rests with the general economic policy of the government; with- 
out the connivance of the authorities the wage increases which 
employers have been willing to pay could not have been financed. 
Post-war experience clearly establishes that no form of national 
wages policy which places the onus of responsibility on the 
unions by asking them to restrain their demands for higher in- 
comes can work effectively if employers are free and willing to 
pay more in order to satisfy their labour requirements. The great 
widening of the gap between wage rates and earnings in Britain, 
especially from 1948 to 1950, provides ample evidence of the 
truth of this statement. The most effective way of ensuring that 
wage incomes do not outstrip the availability of consumer goods 
is to see that the profits of employers are not so easily earned. 
Employers, as individuals, as well as in organizations, would then 
be compelled either to resist union wage demands more effec- 
tively, or to suffer a sharp cut in profit margins. If the unions push 
too hard and the government holds the quantity of money fairly 
steady the result is bound to be in increase in unemployment 
which will have the effect sooner or later of throttling excess 


* For an analysis of the elements making for the difference between wage rates and 
earnings, see G. Penrice, “Earnings and Wage Rates, 1948-55”, London and Cambridge 
Economic Bulletin, December 1955. 
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demand for money incomes, providing the government does not 
lose its political courage too soon. The only alternative method 
of dealing with the constant tendency for employers to pay in- 
comes which outrun productivity would be a thorough-going 
national wages and salaries policy enforced by penal sanctions.* 
Such a policy was, in fact, tried by the United States from the end 
of 1950 to the end of 1952.¢ The experiment ultimately failed 
because in a free society it is impossible to enforce a policy that is 
strongly disliked by both employers and unions. 


Ill 


British employers and unions have made no developments in 
recent years as imaginative as the long-term agreement and the 
introduction of an automatic annual increase in wage rates based 
on an estimated future rise in production, or the guaranteed 
annual wage, or the pension and health programmes which are 
now becoming a standard feature of good employment practice 
in the United States. 

The motor car manufacturing industry has been the pioneer of 
most of these important developments in industrial relations in 
America. It was under an agreement between the General Motors 
Corporation and the United Automobile Workers’ Union, signed 
in 1948, that the annual increase based on advances in produc- 
tivity was introduced. Two years later this idea was embodied in 
a long-term agreement. Clause 101 (a) of the 1950 agreement 
stated, “The annual improvement factor provided herein recog- 
nizes that a continuing improvement in the standard of living of 
employees depends upon technological progress, better tools, 
methods, processes and equipment, and a co-operative attitude 
on the part of all parties in such progress. It further recognizes 
the principle that to produce more with the same amount of 
human effort is a sound economic and social objective.” Accord- 
ingly all employees were to receive an annual increase for the next 
five yeats, without further negotiation, of 4 cents per hour. This 
sum was arrived at on the assumption that the American economy 
would grow at a rate of about 2} per cent per annum. In addition 
to this improvement in wages, basic rates were fixed to a cost of 


* Some control over dividends and capital gains would also have to be established to 


satisfy the requirements of equity. 
+ For an account of the experiment see my article, ““Wage Stabilization in the United 
States”, Oxford Economic Papers, Vol. 1V, No. 2. July 1952. 
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living sliding scale so as to ensure that the annual increase would 
not be vitiated by a fall in the value of money. The combination 
of a long-term contract with a cost of living sliding scale and 
annual increase of wages at a rate equal to the annual rise in pro- 
duction would seem not only to provide workers with a rising 
standard of real income, and employers with labour costs pre- 
dictable over a longer run than hitherto, but it could also be a 
positive help in finding a way out of the wage-price spiral prob- 
lem, olen that employers did not undermine stability by 
allowing a large concealed wage glide to occur through up- 
grading, overtime, bonus and other extra payments. 

Even under the agreements described a major element of in- 
come insecurity for the workers in the American motor car 
industry still exists; this arises from the annual model change 
which results in a substantial number of employees being laid 
off during the period of re-tooling. It was to remedy this situation 
that the demand for a guaranteed annual wage was put forward 
by the leaders of the Union of Automobile Workers. The idea 
was not new; it had operated for some time in a handful of small 
plants, but no major employer had given it serious considera- 
tion.* The re-negotiations at the end of the five-year agreements 
provided the opportunity for incorporating, in a somewhat 
changed form, the demand that the employer should guarantee 
his workpeople a reasonable proportion of their average wage 
when he has to lay them off temporarily. The agreement made 
between the Ford Motor Co. and the Automobile Workers’ 
union provides for the payment to workpeople, laid-off after 
Ist June 1956, a supplement to the state unemployment insur- 
ance that will give them a total income equal to a maximum of 
65 per cent of their weekly straight-time pay, after taxes have 
been deducted, for a 40-hour week, for the first four weeks of 
unemployment; thereafter the maximum benefit will fall to 60 per 
cent and will run for another twenty-two weeks, making a total 
of six months’ possible receipt of supplementation. 

The scheme is to be financed by the company paying into a 
fund 5 cents per hour for each man employed. The benefit to be 
paid to laid-off workers will be contingent upon the total amount 
in the fund; how much benefit an individual draws will also de- 
pend on the amount of credit he has accumulated in the fund 


* United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. “Guaranteed Wage Plans in the United 
States, Washington, 1947”. (Bulletin No. 925.) 
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(based on the length of his employment) and his seniority with 
the firm.* 

An interesting variant on the motor car industry schemes is 
one adopted in the glass industry.t Contributions made by the 
glass companies that have decided to introduce a supplementary 
benefit scheme will be paid into a fund for each individual em- 

loyee who will be entitled to make withdrawals when sick or 
aid-off up to the total amount that has been credited to his name. 
This scheme is not connected with state insurance benefits in any 
way, nor are the funds accumulated in a central pool. 

The emergence of severe seasonal unemployment in the British 
motor manufacturing industry and the advent of large-scale pro- 
jects for the introduction of automatic machinery inevitably 
suggest that some kind of supplementary unemployment benefit 
may well become a pressing issue. If the attitude of British work- 
people towards the introduction of labour-saving machinery is to 
be changed some kind of additional income security to that now 
provided by our system of national insurance is urgently required. 
At present a laid-off worker in the motor industry earning say 
£12 to {14 per week with a wife and two children would draw 
unemployment benefit of £4 per week. It would clearly be 
ridiculous for employers to imagine that any worker is going to 
look with equanimity on even the shortest run unemployment in 
the face of an income reduction of this kind. What is most 
astonishing is the absolute failure of the trade unions to consider 
this situation and to put forward constructive demands to meet it. 
Responsibility appears to have been abrogated by default to the 
shop stewards whose response often tends to be an entirely nega- 
tive resistance to redundancy. It is when measured against issues 
of this kind that by comparison with their American counterparts 
British employers and unions appear to have lost the capacity to 
act with imagination. $ 

The most startling development in the field of industrial rela- 
tions during the past decade in the United States has been in the 
rapid expansion of private health, insurance and pension pro- 
visions financed either entirely or partially by employers. There 

* “The 1955 Ford and General Motors Union Contracts”, Monthly Labour Review, August 
1955. ““Where America Leads”, by Ben Roberts, Socialist ‘Commentary, September 1955. 

t Referred to by H. M. Douty in a public lecture on Trade Unionism and Post-War 
Wage Bargaining in the United States, given at the London School of Economics, May 1956. 

$ It should be mentioned that the employers in the British tin plate industry have estab- 
lished a fund, based on a levy on each box produced, to compensate workers made idle 


by the clositg down of the old hand mills. The National Coal Board has also entered into 
an agreement to pay compensation to miners made redundant by closure of colleries. 
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were a number of schemes of this kind in being before the last 
war and they had usually been introduced by paternalistic em- 
ployers. Since the war the securing of these benefits has been a 
major objective of the unions and in the main the vast growth in 
the number of workers covered by health, insurance and pension 
policies has been due to collective bargaining.* 

Medical attention in Britain is now primarily available under 
the National Health Service, though there is a certain amount of 
privately provided treatment at home and in hospital and there 
has been a development on a small, though significant scale of 
industrial health and rehabilitation services. + One of the develop- 
ments envisaged under the National Health Service was the 
establishment of medical units, but very few have come into being. 

The growth of group health units, is, however, one of the most 
interesting of the developments that has occurred in America as 
a result of these new goals of collective bargaining. A unit in St. 
Louis, visited by the author, provided for members of the 
Teamsters’ Union and their families, diagnostic and therapeutic 
treatment of a specialist kind, as well as general medical attention 
and dental care. Many firms also provide industrial health services, 
for their employees. In Britain the unions provide a certain 
amount of supplementary social insurance through their benefits, 
but they are becoming less interested in providing these services 
which are by no means as comprehensive as those now enjoyed 
by many American workers. The insurance cover provided for 
employees, and also in some cases for dependants, by these agree- 
ments often includes death, accident, incapacity, sickness, hos- 
pitalization, surgical and medical treatment (which can be very 
expensive indeed in the United States). 

Pension plans are designed to supplement the benefits pro- 
vided under the Federal system of retirement and disability in- 
surance. The average amount of pension when the state benefits 
and the supplementary payments are combined comes to about 
$100 per month, or in British terms almost £9 per week. In 
about 23 per cent of 300 private pension plans surveyed by the 
American Bureau of Labour Statistics the total retirement pension 
enjoyed could be worth more than $150 per month. t 


* Between 1945 and 1954 the number of workers covered increased from less than 
1 million to more than 11 million. K. Rowe, “‘Health, Insurance and Pension Plans in 
Union Contracts”, Monthly Labour Review, September 1955. 

+ The industrial rehabilitation work that is being done at Vauxhall Motors, Luton, is 
recognized, for example, to be of outstanding importance. 

¢ “Pension Plans under Collective Bargaining”, Bureau of Labour Statistics Bulletin, 
No. 1147, Washington, D.C., 1954. 
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There has been a vast increase in private pension provisions in 
Britain. The initiative has, however, largely come from the em- 
ployers’ desire to give staff workers retirement security. Pension 
schemes for manual workers have not figured prominently in 
trade union demands except in nationalized industries. The British 
trade unionist’s approach to pensions has been mainly a political 
one, but there are signs that the rigidity of the present national 
insurance system may well compel sooner or later a more flexible 
solution to the problem of providing adequate old-age pensions 
which now confronts the nation. It is highly likely that British 
employers will have to follow the same path as the Americans. 


IV 


The number of man days lost due to strikes has been rising 
steadily in Britain for the past few years, and it may well be that 
we are moving into a period of acute industrial unrest. This 
might seem surprising in view of the full employment and rising 
wages that have been enjoyed for more than a decade. A job and 
a good wage are not, however, enough to produce a satisfied 
worker; the average man wants to achieve many other goals; he 
wants inter alia greater equality of status, greater job security, and 
better provisions for old age. It is difficult to avoid the impression 
that both employers and unions have grown rather complacent 
in this lotus land of over employment; neither side of industry 
has shown the same degree of resource and initiative in indus- 
trial relations as that displayed in the United States; so long as 
employers have been able to put more in the pay packet they 
have thought that they have done enough and the unions have 
been relatively satisfied. A spasm of severe strikes, which might 
very easily occur over the introduction of automation, would 
administer a severe blow to our precarious economic stability; if 
industrial unrest is to be avoided employers, unions and the 
government must reconsider industrial and social policies, which 
were designed to meet problems of thirty and forty years ago, 
rather than contemporary issues. Though it would be neither 
possible nor desirable for us to adopt lock, stock and barrel 
American techniques in the field of industrial relations, it is likely 
that changes in industrial and social conditions will compel em- 
ployers and unions to seek solutions along lines pioneered in the 
United States. 
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THe Crvit Service: Some Human Aspects. By FRANK DUNNILL. (George 
Allen & Unwin. 226 pp. 185.) 


Tus book is of outstanding excellence and importance. It deals with one 
of the most neglected parts of the Civil Service, namely, the executive and 
clerical grades which form the middle management of most Departments. 
The author’s approach is original and realistic. He sees these people in the 
light of their educational background, the way they have been recruited, the 
manner in which they have been deployed, the training they have (or have 
not) received, their promotion or promotion prospects, their relations 
among themselves, their relations with their superiors and with the public, 
the attitude of the public towards them, and the effect of all these factors on 
the processes of public administration. 

Mr. Dunnill rightly insists that government business is not clearly divided 
between policy, which is confided to administrative officials recruited from 
the older universities, and execution which is entrusted to clerks supervised 
by executive officers. The administrative class (as Professor Mackenzie 
pointed out in the April-June issue of THe PoLiticaAL QUARTERLY) is no 
longer recruited mainly or entirely from graduates of Oxford and Cambridge 
but includes a large number of former executive officers who have been pro- 
moted late in life. These latter closely resemble in education, experience, and 
outlook the higher executives whose work is often very similar to that of 
junior administrators. Both groups will be succeeded in a few years by a 
younger group of higher executive officers who have been promoted since 
the war and of whose abilities the author has a very high opinion. He thinks 
that many of the latter would today probably secure places in a university; in 
any event the executive class now recruits some entrants direct from the 
universities. 

The senior executives work in very close touch with the principals and 
assistant secretaries. In theory they are supposed to carry out policies ap- 
proved by the Minister and handed down from the highest levels. In practice 
a great many questions involving policy “bubble up from below” and may be 
decided by executive officers or a junior administrator. The day-to-day man- 
agement of the service is in the hands of these men and women in the execu- 
tive grades; it is they and the clericals who are in most frequent contact with 
individual members of the public. Hence the extreme importance of their 
outlook, training and incentives. 

Many of the clerical and executive officers work in overcrowded and 
depressing premises which are virtually office slums. (Fortunately, however, 
there are some excellent new buildings now in occupation or under construc- 
tion by the government.) Their training has nearly always been inadequate 
and often totally lacking. They have sometimes inherited an official jargon, 
a series of stock letters or stock forms, and an attitude of deference towards 
certain rigid administrative categories, which may form part of the tradition 
of a Department. The surprising thing is not that the results are sometimes 
defective but that our system of government works as well as it does. 

The author believes there is an immense amount of wasted talent in the 
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lower ranks of the service, and he is rightly concerned to prevent this waste 
by helping the middle and subordinate grades to develop and express their 
abilities more fully through their work. This would require many different 
kinds of change; and one of Mr. Dunnill’s virtues is that he sees the problem 
whole and in all its complexity. He sees the need for more and better training; 
for greater readiness to reconsider official regulations or policies as soon as 
they seem to be causing hardship; for principals and assistant secretaries to get 
closer to the actual processes of administration instead of regarding the day-to- 
day business as mere routine with which an “administrator” need not concern 
himself; for more sympathy and flexibility in dealing with difficult or hard 
cases put forward by angry, illiterate or inarticulate members of the public; 
for a greater sense of identification between the governors and the governed; 
for more sensitivity, directness and lightness of touch on the part of civil 
servants in dealing with individual citizens; for greater understanding by 
officials of the social transformation which has produced the welfare state. 

The attitude of the public and the press towards government departments 
is quite indefensible in this country, and the author shows considerable 
restraint in discussing the subject. A stream of adverse criticism pours out 
week by week and year by year from the press, the cinema and the radio, so 
that ““The plain man sees the civil service through glasses borrowed from the 
late Tommy Handley, from successive British comedies and from the journ- 
alists who prepare his daily paper.” (p. 168.) An unfavourable stereotype of 
the civil servant is created in the minds of the public which produces un- 
desirable effects in their dealings with government departments, and encour- 
ages a defensive, safety-first attitude on the part of civil servants in dealing 
with citizens which is quite understandable. If every slip or inconsistency by 
a Department is denounced in the headlines as though it were a national 
scandal, or made an occasion in Parliament for baiting the Minister, those who 
foster these malicious activities cannot complain if Departments tend to 
emphasize the virtues of caution, reliability, strict regard for precedent, and 
a tendency to stick to the departmental last on the part of their officials, and 
if the latter are not eager to seek a helpful solution at all costs to human 
problems. 

There is much in Mr. Dunnill’s book on which the ordinary citizen should 
reflect. In particular, he mentions the disposition to make the government 
of the day and its paid officials the scapegoat for every difficulty or un- 
pleasant feature of our time, whether it be inflation, a trade dispute, the 
shortage of domestic servants, the loss of our position in the Middle East, 
or the failure to produce sufficient technologists. Most of what the author 
has to say should, above all, receive prolonged and serious consideration by 
the higher ranks of the civil service, by Ministers, by the Departmental and 
National Whitley Councils, by the Treasury, and by the Civil Service Asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. Dunnill has written not only an important book but also one which 
is well written and enjoyable to read. He is to be congratulated from every 
point of view. 

W. A. Rosson. 
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Beatrice Wess’s Diaries, 1924-1932. Edited with an introduction by 
MarGaret Cote. (Longmans. 327 and xxvi pp. 255.) 


Bearrice Wess’s two books of autobiography, My Apprenticeship and Our 
Partnership, were largely based upon her own diaries and covered the years 
of her and Sidney’s lives to 1912. In 1952 Mrs. Cole edited and published a 
volume of extracts from the diaries themselves which carried the story from 
1912 to 1924 and she now follows it with a second volume which covers 
the period from 1924 to 1932. Prophecy of immortality for books is always 
hazardous, but it will be strange if Beatrice Webb’s autobiographical books 
do not become immortal. They have so many different claims to immortality. 
First the claim of history. For years she and Sidney sat at the very centre of 
political and social events, the centre of London, of England, of Britain, of 
the Empire and Commonwealth—one might even say, until that fatal shot 
was fired at Serajevo, of the world, for until the 1914 war destroyed the 
nineteenth century civilization, for the purposes of history the centre of the 
world could usually be found between Trafalgar Square and what is now 
Lambeth Bridge. The Webbs knew everyone who manipulate the wires 
which, when pulled, produce events which we call history. They were them- 
selves among the most intelligent and determined of the great manipulators 
of wires. Mrs. Webb, as a diarist, was a persistent recorder of and commenta- 
tor on political events. Her book, therefore, is and should for ever remain a 
contemporary picture of half a century of history, years of amazing progress 
and catastrophic disaster for the human race, a picture drawn by an extra- 
ordinarily intelligent woman watching the drama unfold from very near the 
centre of the stage. 

An accurate and detailed day to day record of events in a diary by someone 
on the stage of history or at least in the front row of the stalls would ensure 
to the book only an academic or documentary immortality. There are a 
number of such famous documents, which historians regard as “primary 
sources, lying on the shelves of great libraries. Mrs. Webb’s diaries are in- 
disputably an immortal document of this kind. But she has a second a far 
rarer claim to immortality. Her own view of the procession of events and 
persons, her comments upon the drama which she was watching and upon 
the chief and minor actors, her own strange personality which is injected 
through the tip of her pen into practically every sentence which she wrote— 
all this make her autobiographical books authentic works of art. They belong 
to the same class as the Mémoires of Saint-Simon, a class of very few, but 
undoubted masterpieces. When one has said that, one need perhaps say 
nothing more. But one can point out three separate things which enabled 
Beatrice Webb to leave us this remarkable achievement. First her day to day 
comments and judgments on events are extraordinarily interesting. Her 
judgment was sometimes quite wrong, e.g. with regard to Ramsay MacDonald 
in 1924 and later with regard to the Soviet system. It was more often amaz- 
ingly prescient, e.g. regarding the Labour Government in 1924, regarding 
the relations of China and Russia as early as 1926, and regarding the future 
of Ellen Wilkinson in 1927. But it is the immense intelligence and honesty of 
her comments, quite apart from their soundness, which contribute to the 
rare quality of her book. Secondly she has a gift which I should never have 
suspected by personally knowing her. In conversation she often talked about 
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people, but was not markedly illuminating or amusing. Here in her diaries 
she has the most penetrating analysis of characters and the rare gift of being 
able to build up out of her analysis a vivid and vital picture of a personality. 
For instance, in this volume her portraits of Susan Lawrence, MacDonald, 
Haldane, and George Lansbury can stand beside almost any of the great 
masterpieces of biographical vignette. Finally, there is Beatrice Webb herself 
who takes her place with Montaigne, Pepys, Boswell, and a few others who 
have left us autobiographical self-portraits which are literary masterpieces. 
They are masterpieces because of the strange, intricate personality revealed 
and of the honesty and art of the revelation. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


In Two Cuinas. By K. M. Pantkxar. (Aden C» Unwin. 183 pp. 125. 6d.) 

CHINA UNDER Communism. By RicHarp L. WALKER. (A//en C Unwin. 
403 Pp. 305.) 

THE Prospecrs FoR Communist Cuina. Edited by W. W. Rostow. 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John Wiley, New York; Chapman 
¢ Hall, London. 379 pp. 485.) 


S arpar PANIKKAR is a distinguished Indian writer, blessed with a many- 
sided genius. He has been historian, statesman, poet, and prophet: in the 
present work we meet him as diplomat. His diplomatic experience in China 
is doubly unique, first because he was accredited to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
administration and later returned to Peking under the latter’s communist 
victors, secondly because he was the only diplomatic representative of a non- 
Stalinized state whom the Chinese communist leaders treated with some 
courtesy. He was even made the vehicle for the warning to the western 
powers not to cross the 38th Parallel in Korea, which was ignored, with far- 
reaching results. In his book Sardar Panikkar reveals both the merits and the 
defects which characterize most good diplomatists. His chief merit is his 
ability to understand and express the views of the persons with whom he had 
official relations. There is no trace in this book of the sneers or snarls beloved 
of so many political commentators. Though he disagreed with Chiang Kai- 
shek, and witnessed the downfall of his régime, he respects him as a man and 
as a patriot with a long record. His chief defect is his inability to understand, 
or indeed to taken an interest in, the nature of totalitarian government or the 
social forces on which it thrives. He devoted months of enforced idleness in 
Nanking to most praiseworthy study of Chinese history and culture. He 
went to Peking, however, as he himself admits, with little knowledge of 
Marxism or communism. Perhaps it is not too much for an admirer of Sardar 
Panikkar to hope that before taking up his next important appointment he 
will at least dip into the writings of Lenin and the history of communist 
revolutions. 

Mr. Walker is a history professor at Yale. His book is based on a thorough 
study of press, periodicals, and political literature in Chinese. It is the first 
attempt at a survey of the communist régime as it has developed since 1949— 
as opposed to the seizure of power or the earlier history of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, on which a large literature exists. The book’s tone is not one 
of academic calm. It must be feared that its rather strident polemical quality 
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may put off some readers who could learn a lot from it. Nearly a third is 
devoted to foreign policy, on which the author has little to say that is original. 
The chapters on the — system and on economic problems are useful. 
Much the best part of the book is devoted to the régime’s treatment of intel- 
lectuals and of culture. A horrifying picture emerges of brain-washing and 
terror, for which there is probably no parallel in history. Certainly there is 
nothing comparable in the history of Soviet Russia. The Bolsheviks insulted 
and persecuted the old Russian intelligentsia in the 1920s. The Yezhov purge 
of 1937-8 claimed hundreds of thousands of victims among the intelligentsia, 
and subjected them to the long mental and physical agonies of police interro- 
gation. But this was the result of a hysterical spy scare at the highest level, 
which had at least a tenuous link with the real international situation. The 
same can be said of the mass arrests and executions in China during the first 
year of the Korean war—more bloodthirsty than in Russia, but also related 
to a real situation. But the systematic brain-washing of the educated class of 
China, deliberately designed to destroy all previous cultural and moral values, 
is something unique. And the special position which the /ierati have always 
had in Chinese society still further accentuates its importance. Since the book 
was finished, the campaign associated with the annihilation of the writer 
Hu Feng has taken the process still further. 

Professor Rostow’s team of Chinese experts have produced a far better 
book than his earlier symposium on the Soviet Union. The latter, though 
readable and competent, was but a compilation from secondary sources, not 
all of which were even acknowledged. The Prospects for Communist China has 
a valuable bibliography of books and articles, and the whole work bears the 
marks not only of assiduous study but also of hard thought. For the specialist 
student of political science this is the most useful of the three books here 
reviewed. It contains a clear analysis of the machinery of political power and 
the relationship of the régime to social classes, and an intelligent discussion 
of Sino-Soviet relations. Perhaps the most interesting section is that con- 
cerned with economic prospects, about a quarter of the whole book. The 
authors rightly stress the decisive importance of agriculture in the develop- 
ment of the economy. They reach the conclusion that “the fulfilment of 
Peking’s current objectives (under the existing economic Plan) requires 
something like a 10 per cent increase in agricultural output over the 1952 
level by, say, 1957-59; and that a 10 per cent fall in output from the 1952 
level, if it persisted for several years, could generate a decisive crisis.” Their 
calculations are based, as they readily admit, on inadequate and approximate 
statistical information. It should, however, not be forgotten that the régime’s 
own information is certainly far from systematic or thorough. The authors’ 
conclusions are the more significant because since they completed their book, 
Mao Tse-tung himself has declared that the pace of collectivization of agri- 
culture is to be enormously increased. In the second half of 1955 the propor- 
tion of Chinese peasant households belonging to Agricultural Producers’ 
Co-operatives, the “‘semi-socialist” form of organization, grew from 15 per 
cent to 60 per cent, and is to be extended to the whole rural population not, 
as earlier intended, by 1960 but before the end of 1956. The next step, 
“transformation into a fully socialist type”’, similar to the Soviet Ao/khoz, is to 
be completed in 1959 or 1960. This presupposes an intensity of pressure on 
the peasants comparable to that exercised in Russia between 1929 and 1933. 
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Even the revelations by Khrushchev of the effects of this process on Soviet 
livestock farming more than twenty years after collectivization had been 
accomplished, are not deterring the Chinese leaders. The convulsions in the 
Chinese countryside cannot be predicted. It is probably no exaggeration to 
say that they will have a decisive effect on the history of the whole human 


race. 
HuGu SEtTon-WATSON 


ADMINISTRATION OF WAR Propuction. By J. D. Scorr and RicHarpD 
Hucues. (H.M.S.O. and Longmans. viii+544 pp. 375. 6d.) 


‘Te present volume, the seventh in the War Production, United Kingdom, 
Series, provides a highly detailed study of the planning, arrangement, and 
organization of the supply of arms and equipment of the British forces. 
Everyone agreed that there must be no repetition of the scandals of the first 
world war, when departments competed fiercely against one another for 
supplies and the failure to co-ordinate requirements and establish an authori- 
tative system of priorities led to waste, delay, and large-scale profiteering. 
Proposals discussed in the 1930s for a common supply department met, how- 
ever, with bitter resistance in Whitehall and Westminster. Co-ordination 
might be accepted in principle, but each department felt certain that its own 
problems were so exceptional that no central organization could deal with 
them satisfactorily. 

The change from a free to a planned economy was bound to be painful and 
to cause much heartburning as well as lead to some injustice. The Ministry 
of Supply, about which argument went on for several years, was set up on 
an experimental basis in August 1939, and the story of its growth is one of 
the principal themes with which Mr. Scott deals. Mr. Scott is also the author 
of the sections on the War Office and the Air Ministry and of the chapters 
on the amazing Ministry of Aircraft Production and the short-lived Ministry 
of Production. 

Mr. Hughes confines himself to the Admiralty, in which he served through- 
out the war and he gives a brilliant picture of his old department. Unlike the 
Air Ministry and the War Office, the Admiralty never surrendered to the 
Ministry of Supply’s blandishments. The Admiralty successfully opposed all 
efforts to weaken its direct control, contending, though without much justi- 
fication, that its requirements did not clash with those of the other services, 
and insisting that naval planning was a long-term process which war might 
modify but must not be permitted to interrupt. “Almost every new piece of 
co-ordinating machinery, outsiders felt, had to be set up over the Admit- 
alty’s dead body, as it were,” says Mr. Hughes. “‘Allowing for exaggeration, 
there was perhaps an element of truth in this impression.” 

The department was not helped by the transfer, just before the emergency, 
of a large part of its staff to Bath—Mr. Hughes refers to the administrative 
bogey of Bathmanship about which many tales were told in Whitehall. The 
Admiralty’s supply system, vigorously defended as the result of long experi- 
ence, presented a bewildering picture. For years the sea lords had been cut 
down in expediture and staff and their operations had been restricted by the 
Treasury straitjacket, and when money became almost unlimited on the out- 
break of war and many other restraints disappeared, the Admiralty tackled 
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reorganization somewhat in the spirit that while it was practicable to build 
an army in a single year and an air force in five years, the growth of a navy 
needed half a century. 

Much has been written about the conflict between the Civil Servants and 
the business men who entered government service during the war. Men 
accustomed to personal power found it frustrating to be unable to give final 
decisions, and the process of minuting files from one division to another 
often seemed to them merely a game in which permanent officials indulged 
in order to shirk direct responsibility. One of the minor miracles is that the 
departmental squabbles did not cause much more trouble than they did and 
that the machinery, e.g. in the Ministry of Supply, whose staff grew from 
15,000 to over 68,000 in three years, did not break down altogether under 
the unprecedented demands on it. 

Among the most valuable chapters of this well-arranged and carefully- 
written book are those in which Mr. Scott explains the various attempts to 
develop a workable system of Ministerial responsibility. Committees con- 
tinued to exist after their usefulness had gone and much overlapping took 
place from time to time, but British war production was, in the words of 
Ernest Bevin, “gripped and controlled from the top”, perhaps more effec- 
tively and with less dissipation of energy than in any other democratic 
country. 

G. A. CAMPBELL. 


Lazour Po.icy IN THE USSR, 1917-28. By Marcarer Dewar. (Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 277 pp. + bibliography and index. 455.) 

Some ProsBLEMS OF INCENTIVES AND Laxsour PrRopucrivity IN SOVIET 
Inpustry. By G. R. Barker. (Blackwell, for Dept. of Economics and 
Institutions of the USSR, University of Birmingham. 130 pp. and index. 
145.) 


Sovier labour problems are a fascinating study. There are theoretical argu- 
ments of the relationship between the workers and the “workers” state”, 
practical problems of control over wages in conditions of full employment, 
the inter-relationship of wages in different sectors of a planned economy, the 
balance between material and moral incentives and compulsion, and much 
else besides. Each in their different ways, Mrs. Dewar and Mr. Barker, con- 
tributes to our knowledge about the way in which such problems were 
tackled in Russia, and that is all to the good. 

Mrs. Dewar has one advantage: she writes about a period in which, at 
least for party members, there was a considerable degree of freedom to argue 
and publish, when clashes of opinion occurred at party and other congresses 
and were reported. After Stalin achieved unquestioned ascendancy, the 
“monolithic” nature of published material constitutes a serious handicap for 
all scholars, but Mrs. Dewar’s study ends in 1928. She has used her material 
intelligently. Students of the subject must be grateful to her for a long, clear 
chronological list of decrees on labour which, with a summary of each decree, 
occupies an appendix of 116 pages. The emphasis throughout is on official 
acts; we do not find a picture either of the labour movement or of the re- 
actions of the rank and file. However, the title refers to policy, and it would be 
unfair to complain that Mrs. Dewar has not written a different book. Her 
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text is anything but a dry commentary on official decrees. On the contrary, 
the various measures are put into perspective, are related to the main sweep 
of events. She has the great merit of always seeking the practical reasons 
which determined policy. This is one of the features which distinguish a 
critical scholar from a hostile propagandist; the latter just denounces, leaving 
his readers with the impression of evil men with malevolent intent, and this 
Mrs. Dewar never does. Thus she shows how the many coercive measures 
taken in the period of “war communism” flowed inescapably from the civil 
war situation, i.e. from the efforts of the Communists to retain state power in 
a ruined land. She does not say they should have clung to power, only that 
their efforts to do so had certain consequences. The description of Trotsky’s 
labour conscription plans shows clearly why they were formulated; and 
quotations from contemporary menshevik criticisms underline the immense 
dangers to human rights which flow from the theoretical basis of such pro- 
posals. Mrs. Dewar provides us with an insight into the constant conflicts 
between egalitarian sentiments and the need to provide incentives for work, 
between the natural functions of trade unionism and the party’s need to use 
trade union organization to further its purposes. She does not fall into the 
common error of assuming that central orders were always obeyed, and the 
frequent facts of chaos and confusion are well brought out. 

Mrs. Dewar’s study provides most valuable background for the student of 
contemporary labour problems in the USSR. Thus it is useful to be reminded 
that the recently announced (March 1956) reduction of Saturday work to six 
hours represents a belated return to a principle enshrined in the 1903 party 
congress—in the form of a forty-two hour rest period once a week; this 
principle formed part of labour legislation in 1918, but the clock was turned 
back in 1940. It is also of interest to compare the speeches of Bulganin and 
others on the anomalies and illogicalities of the wages structure with state- 
ments made to the seventh congress of trade unions in 1927; there are some 
truly remarkable similarities. For all these reasons, Mrs. Dewar’s book should 
be read by anyone interested in Soviet labour relations. 

Mr. Barker’s is the more difficult task. The title is a trifle misleading, since 
he does not really discuss productivity at all; the few figures he cites are the 
official ones, which reflect the exaggerations of the official index of gross 
industrial output. His chief concern is to analyse the wages structure in 
general and incentives in particular, and indeed it is a worthwhile task. He 
starts well, with a useful summary of the confusions of the ““war communism” 
period and of the position in the mixed economy of the 1920s. But mostly 
he is concerned with more recent times, in which textbooks and newspapers 
increasingly devote themselves to paraphrasing official pronouncements and 
eulogizing the policy of the moment. If disagreements and arguments 
occurred, these tended to remain unreported. This is not Mr. Barker’s fault, 
and it is certainly worth trying to overcome these obstacles. To do this 
successfully, one must take many official pronouncements with more than 
one grain of salt. The scholar’s problem is where to find the salt and how 
much of it to use. Some hostile critics can make a whole book out of self- 
critical snippets culled from a variety of Soviet sources, and so “prove” that 
everything is inefficient and chaotic; this is as wrong as the assumption that 
approved Soviet textbooks are the fount of all wisdom, and the proper 
balance is hard to strike. 
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Mr. Barker conscientiously analyses the official data on labour, but does 
not allow sufficiently for the propagandist bias which forms an integral part of 
such data. This failure is most obvious in his treatment of Stakhanovism, 
where his version might have come straight from the Short History of the 
CPSU. Thete is a strong case for regarding Stakhanovism as a highly organ- 
ized party campaign, and indeed it is not hard to understand why the party 
acted in this way, in the circumstances of the mid-thirties. Mr. Barker is 
entitled to hold other views, but he shows cavalier disregard for any but the 
official version, presenting the movement as essentially spontaneous in char- 
acter. The same attitude of mind pervades his views of the socialist con- 
sciousness of Soviet workers; he is apparently convinced that they increas- 
ingly respond to non-material stimuli, to what he calls “contributive 
incentives”, and “less and less (to) their desire for personal financial gain” 
(p. 126). All this urgently requires the addition of much salt. Undeniably 
some Soviet workers feel themselves to be part of an expanding, purposeful 
society, but we do not know how many feel that way. The official version is 
not evidence, any more than the standard Soviet histories are evidence of 
peasant attitudes to collectivization, or than one could deduce popular atti- 
tudes to Stalin from a file of Soviet publications for the years 1930-53. It 
seems safer to assume that the average Russian worker, like his British oppo- 
site number, would prefer to earn more without working harder than he must, 
despite the decades of effort devoted to persuading him that work is a matter 
of glory. 

Mr. Barker gives a good account of the present legal position; the evidence 
available supports his view that the criminal-law punishments were quietly 
dropped from the labour discipline code in 1951. In other words, Russian 
workers are no longer imprisoned for absenteeism or leaving their job with- 
out permission. The harsh regulations of 1940 are reproduced in a footnote, 
but no effort is made to place them in their historical setting. The 1940 
decrees were the culmination of a whole series of measures designed to 
strengthen discipline, and many of these are still in force. Indeed it remains 
illegal to change one’s job without permission, though there seems to be no 
criminal penalties and many certainly do leave their work. 

A most inadequate attempt is made to deal with wage and norm fixing. 
Disregarding long available scraps of evidence, Mr. Barker gives us a picture 
of “uniformity and standardization”. In fact, as must now be clear also to 
Mr. Barker, there was much confusion. Work norms were not set according 
to the rules laid down, there were unjustified disparities between workers in 
different enterprises and different industries, the piecework bonus systems in 
some sectors were destructive of sound cost accounting and so on. All this 
is not “anti-Soviet”, any more than it is anti-British to point to the serious 
labour problems which full employment has brought in its train in our own 
country. The Soviet authorities are at present making a vigorous effort to 
bring order into the wages structure, and our understanding of the problems 
with which they are grappling is in no way helped by Mr. Barker’s uncritical 
presentation. 

Finally, on a less serious note, collectors of odd index references may like 
this one: “Prostitutes, unreformed bourgeois intellectuals to be treated as, 
p- 29”. The reviewer’s fate is clearly not to be envied. 

A. Nove. 
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How Prorpte Votre. By Mark Benney, A. P. Gray and R. H. Pear. 
(Routledge. 227+xii pp. 255.) 


Ix 1950 the London School of Economics organized a survey of political 
attitudes in the Greenwich constituency about the time of the General 
Election. This book is the outcome of the inquiry. Some explanation for the 
lengthy period of preparation is given in a foreword by Professor W. A. 
Robson; while the delay is regrettable it does not detract from the value of 
the results of the investigation. It has deprived this volume of the honour of 
being the first of its kind to appear in Britain, for the work of Milne and 
Mackenzie on voting behaviour in Bristol, North-East, in 1951 was published 
two years ago. The inquiries at Greenwich, however, were more extensive 
and, when undertaken, constituted a pioneering venture in political sociology. 

How People Vote may be divided into two sections. First, there is a des- 
cription of local background which includes an outline of the political history 
in Greenwich and of activities by local party organizations. There was some 
dissension in the Conservative ranks over the methods of electioneering to 
be employed and the Greenwich Liberal Party ran a candidate in spite of its 
extreme frailty. The Conservative candidate was adopted in 1946 and was 
then asked to make a contribution of £100 p.a. to the local association; it was 
also rumoured at the time that he would make a significant contribution to 
his election expenses (p. 55). This statement on the financial arrangements 
between the candidate and the constituency appears without any reference 
to the rules adopted by the Conservative Party in 1948 on this question. 
Conservative candidates may not now contribute more than £25 p.a. to 
constituency funds—or {£50 p.a. if elected—and may make no donation to 
the fund for statutory election expenses. A misleading impression is created, 
therefore, that the conditions governing the selection of Tory candidates are 
the same as they were ten years ago. The chapter on the political complexion 
of the various wards of Greenwich also merits minor criticism, for it would 
have been made much clearer by the inclusion of a map. 

The main interest of the book lies in the second part which records the 
results of asking roughly a thousand voters a wide range of questions—the 
same voters were interviewed both before and after the election. Subjects of 
this examination included nature of voting intentions before polling day, 
actual votes cast, degrees of political interest and activity, socio-economic 
status of each individual, religious affiliations and trade union membership. 
From the answers obtained it has been possible to work out a large number 
of correlations, most of which are quite unsurprising in character. We would 
expect to find that those in the higher socio-economic categories tended to be 
Conservative in sympathy, while those in the lower categories more fre- 
quently supported Labour; that Conservatives trust the Daz/y Mai/ more than 
do their opponents; that the reverse is true about the Daily Herald. But some 
of the conclusions are more striking. Of those questioned whose political 
views were changed during the campaign, none attended a political meeting. 
Voters most likely to change their opinions were those whose initial inclina- 
tion was contrary to the majority view of others with a similar social status— 
ie. during the electioneering Conservatives tended to lose working-class 
votes and Labour lost middle-class support. It seems that an election creates 
a network of social pressures which form a movement towards class con- 
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formity. The Conservative candidate was alone in favouring the Catholic 
demand for financial assistance for their schools, yet 7o per cent of the 
Catholic vote appears to have been given to the Labour cause, and this 
preference is not explicable by a lower average socio-economic status of the 
Catholic population. It is well that candidates should remember that pressure 
groups may not be able to deliver the votes that they are reputed to com- 
mand. Opinions of the sample on specific election issues are also highly 
revealing: Labour voters displayed less enthusiasm for nationalization than 
for any of the other major items of Labour policy, and 45 per cent of Labour 
voters accepted the Conservative contention that controls should be taken 
off private builders. 

Much effort and money have been consumed by this investigation. Have 
they been well spent? It is easy to make generalities about political behaviour 
which will gain wide agreement; to prove them by the test of the question- 
naire is an unexciting and exacting process. Yet it is important that our 
assumptions be challenged in this way for, if they are not, social science can 
scarcely claim the word “‘science”’. All truth is not obvious: the obvious is 
not always true. Those interested in the study of elections must be grateful 
to the authors of the Greenwich survey for the care and (overmuch) patience 
they have devoted to their task. 

Perer G. RICHARDS. 


GERMANY AND THE NortH ATLANTIC Community. A Legal Survey. By 
M. E. Baruursrt and J. L. Stmpson. (S/evens, under the auspices of the 
London Institute of World Affairs, xi and 215 pp. 355.) 


Ti authors of this book are, respectively, legal adviser to the British 
Embassy in Bonn and a legal counsellor at the Foreign Office. As the title 
suggests, the book is addressed primarily to lawyers. But this does not pre- 
vent it having a wider interest. The book is essentially a summary, based on 
legal and constitutional documents, of the relations between Germany and 
her conquerors from 1945 to the present day. Although the authors con- 
centrate mainly on Western Germany’s relations with the Western Powers, 
they treat also, as necessity demands, of the relations between the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Union and between the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Germany. It is a remarkable achievement to have covered so many matters 
in so little space. Even those readers whose main interest is in underlying 
political realities rather than in legal texts will find much that is useful in 
this analysis of the legal forms that were used to give outward expression 
to these particular realities. The book also contains a valuable table of treaties 
and other international acts relating to Germany during this period, whilst 
two years in advance of his American counterpart because nothing compar- 
able to our sixth form teaching exists in the American high school. Any 
comparison ought to take the sixth form and the technical college into 
account. It is here—and in extra-curricular activities at the universities—that 
the training in “leadership” takes place. And, in passing, I would add that 
while Professor Kneller’s complaint that British higher education instils a 
passive acceptance of existing institutions may have some truth in it, nothing 
so thorough-going as the inculcation of the American way of life at every 
grade in American education is practised in this country. Had Professor 
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the economic aspects are not neglected. The authors discuss briefly some of 
the main legal riddles to which Germany’s peculiar status since 1945 has 
given rise, such as whether or not Germany has continued to exist as a state, 
the date of the termination of the war, the nature of the occupation, the 
applicability of the Hague regulations, the status of the Federal Republic and 
so on. Lawyers wishing to pursue these matters further will find both the 
discussion and the references useful, while non-lawyers will probably find here 
all that they wish or need to know on questions which, even if rather tech- 
nical, nevertheless possess some political significance. 
D. H. N. JoHNsON. 


New STATES AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. By BENJAMIN AKZIN. 
(UNESCO, International Political Science Association.) 200 pp. 


I, proved often to be the case between the wars that the small states were 
better guardians of international morality than the great powers. Their 
spokesmen sometimes voiced the true conscience of mankind. If it could be 
replied, and occasionally was, that they could afford to assert right principles 
and to make a show of impartiality because the burden of enforcement did 
not fall on their shoulders, but was an ever-present preoccupation of the chief 
statesmen of the big five, nevertheless there was value in their leadership. 
Nor would the world have been worse or less secure had it been more often 
followed and expediency as interpreted in the great centres of government 
been more the servant of principles generally accepted. It was no accident 
that these were often expressed by the representatives of little countries or 
that such men sometimes played an important part in international delibera- 
tions, even becoming prominent figures on the stage of world politics, as did 
Benes. The inter-war contributions of such members of the League as Canada, 
Belgium, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Mexico, can readily bear comparison 
with those of more powerful states. If their responsibilities were less they 
had perhaps no more to gain in the long run from asserting the essential 
principles of world order than had the great powers. The Assembly was not 
necessarily less wise in terms of expediency than the Council because it was 
sometimes a better sounding board for moral judgment. 

Thus there is clearly a case for doing anything possible to assist the full 
participation in world counsels of the smaller countries—and although these 
are not synonymous with the new states they have much in common, the 
difficulties which they face in making their full contribution bearing many 
resemblances. The initiative of the International Political Science Association 
in instituting an inquiry into these difficulties, the result of which is this 
interesting report by Professor Akzin of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
is to be warmly welcomed. For the experience of UNO is already showing 
similarities to that of the League; it has already produced from among the 
representatives of smaller or new states significant international spokesmen 
and servants of world order. “Among the diplomatic leaders and repre- 
sentatives of India, Israel, Lebanon, Pakistan, and the Philippines one finds 
some of the most skilful and even of the most respected participants of the 
international” conferences and organizations of today. 
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Active participation by the new states is important, of course, not only in 
the interest of international organizations but also in that of the new states 
themselves. They gain recognition, a sense of independence, of having grown 
up into full statehood, as well as material assistance in the form of financial 
or technical help. But many obstacles impede their full contribution. Often 
they lack the experts and specialized officials, or these are so few they cannot 
be spared for attendance at distant and sometimes protracted meetings. Also 
the costs of such attendance are apt to present a bigger proportionate burden 
to less developed countries. But it is surely desirable to remove such obstacles, 
and this study is a step in the right direction in that at least it uncovers them. 
Moreover it shows that the quality of the nationals of the new states who take 
part in the work of international bodies is “easily on a par with their col- 
leagues”. The report is interesting and worth while. It could have done, how- 
ever, with more editing and particularly with more proof-reading. 

H. R. G. GREAVES. 


HIGHER LEARNING IN Brirain. By G. F. KNELLER. (Cambridge University 
Press. 301 pp. 455.) 


Since the war a torrent of books and articles have poured from the pens 
of Moberly, Livingstone, Nash, and others diagnosing a “crisis” in the uni- 
versities. A genial American professor of education has waded through this 
stream and has emerged, soaked but triumphant, bearing conclusions and 
criticisms. The criticisms are palliated by praise. Many visiting American 
professors refuse to believe that state aid to universities and to students is 
given without ties: Professor Kneller admits with delight that in fact both 
dons and undergraduates are free from interference by politicians or boards 
of trustees. He acknowledges our greater intellectual freedom in that dons 
cannot be fired for their heterodox opinions, and even praises their security 
of tenure which resembles that of civil servants—although other Americans 
often attribute the limited output of our academics to the fact that they are 
established for life usually sometime before the age of thirty-five. Indeed he 
goes further and admires the British custom whereby dons organize as well 
as teach and research and hence are not, as American professors are, at the 
mercy of professional administrators. (Yes; but do not the delights of ad- 
ministration provide a refuge from thinking and writing?) So much for the 
praise. What are the criticisms? 

His first criticism is that we have far too few professors of education. 
Professor Kneller does not quite put it like that. His heart is so warm, he has 
made friends with so many of those who wrote the articles, and his prose is 
so deplorably abstract, that it is hard to say what his conclusions precisely are. 
But J think that he feels that all the articles and books which he read were 
written by amateurs—amateurs who never applied, or thought of applying, 
scientific methods to educational problems. What faculty in what university, 
he asks, makes use of the results which researches into the psychology of 
learning have produced? No scientific analysis of the methods of selecting 
students has been made. In other words no one applies sociological methods 
to higher education and what is written about it is no more than well- 
informed gossip. He is quite right. If he doesn’t distinguish between the 
brilliant polemics of Oakeshott and the platitudinous vapourings of others 
who ought to have known better, he has appreciated that nearly all of us who 
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write about higher education do so in our off-moments because we have been 
badgered by an editor, or irritated beyond containment by the pronounce- 
ments of our colleagues, or ate troubled by the spiritual state of the world 
and look pitifully to education to cure it. These amateur pronouncements 
ate the by-products of being, like Miss Prism, remotely connected with 
education. Professor Kneller has rightly discerned a real fear and distrust 
for applied sociology and a stalwart complacency about the rectitude of our 
methods. These methods are largely a priori; there is too little liaison between 
universities and schools; few attempts to discover what students can be 
expected to know on arrival; and not much willingness to modify the curri- 
cula accordingly. His complaint that we do not study the social behavour of 
students is right. 

Perhaps, however, Professor Kneller is too apt to generalize from his 
American experience. Sociology flourishes in America because it is needed. 
It provides knowledge for Americans about the behaviour of their fellow- 
countrymen which the British do not need so imperatively because they live 
in a society far less mobile, far more hierarchical, far less regional or affected 
by immigration, far more insular, traditional, closely-knit, identifiable. Socio- 
logy is needed here too, but not in quite the sense that Professor Kneller 
regards it as necessary. He suggests that no one knows on what principles 
students are selected. There he is wrong: the principles are so clear and self- 
evident to those dons who deal with admissions that nobody bothers to set 
them down. Students are admitted either after interview or by trusting 
schoolmasters’ reports—schoolmasters who are known often personally to 
the dons—a situation inconceivable in America. Where Americans have been 
forced to develop elaborately formulated systems of admission, the British 
are still able to work by rule of thumb. Another reason why there are not 
more professors of education is that social scientists in this country are so 
comparatively rare that they are as often as not engaged in analysing social 
diseases rather than the norms. There is also a further reason. Visiting Ameri- 
can scholars do not report favourably on the work of the departments of 
education in the United States. They hold them responsible for the low 
standard of academic achievement in high school. They deplore the power 
which they exert over other faculties in the universities. They say that educa- 
tionists exert a baleful influence over examinations, teaching methods, and 
curricula. No doubt they exaggerate. 

Or do they? For Professor Kneller’s second main criticism, which is also 
specifically American, strikes at the roots of British higher education. He 
deplores our assumption that education is primarily a mental training so that 
students are selected almost entirely on their intellectual merits. Why, he 
asks, is there no “applied training in politics, church-going, married-life, 
schooling?” British higher education may equip schoolmasters, but it is fail- 
ing to produce leaders in walks of life other than those of political and intellec- 
tual life. Here Professor Kneller displays ignorance of comparative British 
and American academic standards. Nearly all judges admit that the American 
graduate student is the equal, and possibly the superior in drive, of the 
British research student. But the British undergraduate is certainly on entry 
Kneller practised what he preached and adopted a less “literary” approach 
to the problem had he, instead of reading Moberly, etc., studied what actu- 
ally goes on in British universities, he would surely have found something 
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of what he thinks is missing, even though it is not always on the surface of 
university life. 

The point at issue, however, is that Americans tend to think that a uni- 
versity should train men to be good citizens and should “integrate” their 
personalities so that they can “adjust” themselves to their environment, to 
their studies, to their fellow students, to their girls. (Shades of Riesman’s 
other-directed man.) Whereas the British insist that at university men are 
trained primarily in the mental discipline of one—or perhaps two—of the 
recognized academic studies; and that unless a student can master in some 
degree the discipline, there is no place for him there. Indeed in the past 
hundred years Oxford and Cambridge have changed from places in which 
most of the ruling class who were there were admitted on grounds other than 
their intellectual merits to places in which intellectual ability is put first. Do 
we really believe that we ought to reverse this process and fill the universities 
with men reading for pass degrees? Or, in universities where pass degrees are 
read, with students doing vocational training? This is not to suggest that all 
criticism of university teaching can be complacently set on one side. But so 
far the criticism has not hit the centre of the mark. 

It is characteristic too of Professor Kneller that he should attack 
Moberly & Co. on the wrong grounds. His criticism that they are illiterate 
in the social sciences is well grounded; but his criticism that they insist on 
dealing in moral absolutes and that they should be more concerned with the 
interplay of values rather than the establishment of a single system of values 
reveals ignorance of the nature of moral discussion. Moral discussion is an 
assertion that something is wore valuable than something else, and that a 
third thing, which is worthless, is esteemed too highly. Moberly & Co. are 
perfectly entitled to make such assertions. The deplorable part of their argu- 
ment is the assumptions on which the assertions are made. 

They blandly assume, as the Barlow Report advocated, that the present 
balance between the humanities and the sciences should continue to exist and 
that if science expands the arts faculties should expand pari passu. This is 
justified by the further grotesque assumption that scientists are morally 
illiterate and that the decencies and values of the intellectual life are preserved 
only by the arts faculties, whose function it is to “civilize” scientists. Eighty 
years ago Matthew Arnold said nearly all that needs to be said about the value 
of humane studies. The fallacy in this kind of discussion lies in the belief that 
everything, including our full moral sensibility, is learnt through formal 
teaching at the university. In fact our moral sensibility is formed by in- 
numerable influences and there is no sign that we shall lack moralists at what- 
ever level they may argue: they will always be there to remind us that quanti- 
tative analysis is not the sole method of acquiring wisdom. But the demand 
for quantative analysis, in both the natural and social sciences and in tech- 
nology, is going to increase; and universities will become obsolescent if they 
fail to teach the most successful ways of analysing and making use of phe- 
nomena and experience. The question is: are the schools and universities 
going to respond to the demand for scientists by decreasing the number of 
pure art students and increasing the proportion of social and natural scientists? 
And if so how are the universities to lose as little as they can of what is valuable 
in training in the humanities? 

N. G. ANNAN. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT INSPECTION AS A DyNAMIC Process. By Joun S. 
Harris. (Stevens. 196 pp. 255.) 


Insrecrion is one of the most widespread and important functions of 
modern government, and it is a subject which needs more detailed treatment 
than it has so far received. The present work is a useful study, carried out in 
this country by an American political scientist, of the central inspectorates 
concerned with local services. The inspectorates examined are those con- 
nected with the poor law, education, police, fire services, highways, public 
health, housing, planning, civil engineering, and other local government ser- 
vices. In each case the author traces the history of the inspectorate and the 
evolution of its methods of work. He assesses the results of inspection in 
these diverse fields and shows the magnitude of the contribution the inspec- 
tors have made to public administration in this country. Professor H. Finer 
contributes a foreword. 


WeEsTERN Co-opeRATION. (H/.M.S.O. 127 pp. 55.) 


‘tm handbook is published in the series of “‘reference pamphlets” pre- 
pared by the Central Office of Information; but its size and scope far exceed 
that of the previous publications in this series. All the previous items were 
confined to matters concerning only Britain or the Commonwealth. The 
present handbook casts its net much more widely and embraces the instru- 
ments and activities by means of which the Western countries are seeking 
to co-operate for economic ends, for defence, and for social and cultural 
purposes. Each of these three main aims of Western co-operation is described 
in a separate chapter both in terms of the relevant institutions and the func- 
tions they are performing. These chapters are preceded by an introductory 
survey which traces the genesis and development of the remarkable efforts 
at co-operation which have been made since the end of the second world war. 
A survey of this kind, covering OEEC, the Western European Union, 
NATO, the Council of Europe, the European Coal and Steel Community, 
Benelux, the Brussels Treaty Organization, and several other bodies, displays 
an effort without precedent in the history of Europe. Future historians will 
undoubtedly look back on the past ten years as of great significance both 
from the standpoint of the gradual integration of Europe and also as regards 
the part played in that movement by the United States. 

The handbook is an extremely valuable source of information. It contains, 
in addition to the analytic and descriptive chapters, several statistical and 
other tables, the texts of certain treaties, diagrams, a map, an index, and— 
most useful of all—a list of abbreviations. 


Unrrep Nations STatistICAL YEARBOOK, 1955. (S/ationery Office. 644 pp. 
Paper, 4os., cloth, 45s.) 


‘ioe is the seventh issue of the Statistical Yearbook. It contains an enormous 
mass of statistical information, demographic, economic, financial, and social. 
In the different tables statistics are given for varying periods. For instance 
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Central Government: An Introduction 


By M. R. Curtis. Students taking the Diploma in Public Administration 
and similar examinations will find this new work of exceptional value. It 
discusses briefly the main functions of the chief organs of government and 
discusses critically the degree to which they are effective and gives sugges- 
tions for improvement. 12s. 6d. net 


Ocean Carriage 


By Edward F. Stevens. A new treatment of the subject for students and 
all engaged in the shipping industry by the author of Shipping Practice. 
It places special emphasis on the law relating to the carriage Sg ry by 
sea. net 


Personnel Management 


By C. H. Northcott. Completely revised and up-to-date, here is the third 
edition of a work that is essential to anyone connected with personnel 
management—essential because it is one of the major works on the 
subject. Up-to-date, to the extent that at least two-fifths of the book 
represents new material, this revised edition includes six new chapters, 
many references, and an up-to-date bibliography. 30s. net 


PITMAN BOOKS 


Economics of Industrial Organization 


By A. Beacham. This is a new up-to-date third edition of this authoritative 
book which is designed to supplement the general economics textbook. 
The chapter dealing with the structure of British industry has been com- 
pletely rewritten and the text has been revised wherever possible to take 
into account the more important changes which have taken place since 
the last edition was published. 16s. net 


The Nature of Management 


By H. R. Light. 12s. 6d. net. “*. .. Mr. Light has produced an admirable 
‘ABC’ for the beginner. . . . It is no mean achievement to have compiled 
a successful introduction in simple terms to what is in practice a complex 
and difficult industry.”.—The Times Review of Industry 


Methods of Wage Payment in British 
Industry 


~” Norman C. Hunt. 18s. net. “*. . . All interested in this subject, of such 

rtance in the modern world full of employment, will find much of 

ie ie this book. Although designed especially to meet the needs of 

students, it may be read with profit by anyone concerned generally in the 
problem of incentives.” —Secretary 
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most of the tables of industrial production give figures for the years 1929, 
1937, 1938, and 1948-54, but Table 72 gives the figures of sugar production 
or every year from 1935-36 to 1954-55. It is an extremely valuable reference 
book and contains a surprising amount of information, e.g. a table showing 
in detail the receipts and expenditure on social security schemes in all the 
different countries of the world. 


SuRVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1953. By PETER CALVOCORESSI, assisted 
by Corat Bexit. Royal Institute of International Affairs. (Oxford 
University Press. 400 pp. 485.) 


DocuMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1953. Selected and edited by DENISE 
Fotuior. Royal Institute of International Affairs. (Oxford University 
Press. 515 pp. 575. 6d.) 


Tas presumably is the last volume in the Surveys which Mr. Calvocoressi 
will edit, as he has now left the Institute. He has been responsible for five 
volumes. As this volume shows, he is one of the best editors employed upon 
these formidable and useful volumes. Except for the death of Stalin the year 
1953 was not a year of great or exciting events. But Mr. Calvocoressi has 
written an admirable and extremely interesting account of a period which 
began with the Russian dictator’s death and ended with the Bermuda Con- 
ference. The first part, which is concerned with “The Death of Marshal 
Stalin”, is naturally the most interesting; it also shows very clearly Mr. 
Calvocoressi’s merits as a recorder of and commentator on international 
affairs, and also as a writer. He is an accurate recorder and his judgments are 
firm, courageous, and judicious; he writes concisely and precisely and his 
sentences often have an edge on them. The volume of documents is, as usual, 
well edited and very useful. 


OxForpD REGIONAL Economic AtLAs: THE USSR AND EasTERN Europe. 
Prepared by the Economist Intelligence Unit and the Cartographic 
Department of the Clarendon Press. (Oxford University Press. 132 pp. 
425.) 


Tx publishers tell us that this is the first of a series of regional atlases 
intended to enlarge on the information set out in the Oxford Economic Atlas 
of the World, which was reviewed in our October-December, 1954, issue. 
The book provides a great deal of useful geographical and economic in- 
formation, much of it not elsewhere available in this country. It covers the 
USSR, the Mongolian People’s Republic, and in “Eastern Europe” Estonia, 
Latvia, East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Romania, Bulgaria, and the Ukraine. The maps are usually adequate, 
but the colour printing is sometimes not very good, particularly in the 
physical regional reference maps. For instance in the regional map of Danubia 
it is practically impossible to distinguish the green for land at sea level from 
the green for land between 300 and 600 feet, and quite impossible to dis- 
tinguish the lilac for land between 6,000 and 9,000 from the lilac for land 
from 9,000 to 12,000. It is possible, indeed, that the lilac shown for land 
between 6,000 and 9,000 is a printing error and should be grey-brown. 
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Treasury Control 


The Co-ordination of Financial and 
Economic Policy in Great Britain 


by SAMUEL H. BEER 


‘This admirable and delightful little book 
is concerned not with public finance and 
economics, but with public administration 
and political science. . . . In the popular 
mind Treasury control is something vexa- 
tious, not to say pestilential. The reader of 
this fascinating study is likely to feel very 
differently..—The Sunday Times 15s. net 


Germany’s Eastern 
Neighbours 


Problems relating to the Oder-Neisse Line 
and the Czech Frontier Regions 


by ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


‘The Oder-Neisse frontier is the key to a 
peaceful settlement of divided Germany; 
and it is the great merit of Miss Wiske- 
mann’s excellent book that it provides a 
factual, objective basis for informed 
opinions on the matter. It will be quite 
invaluable for leaders of opinion, in and 
out of Parliament. . . ..—The Economist 
30s. net 


Federalism and 
Constitutional 
Change 


by WILLIAM S. LIVINGSTON 


This book attempts to deal with federal 
government as a problem in both political 
theory and comparative government. 
Data for the study have been drawn 
primarily from four countries—Canada, 
Australia, Switzerland, and the United 
States. In each case the author analyses 
the means of changing the constitution, 
and the all-important distribution of 
powers, in order to discover the signifi- 
cant relations between the central and the 
local governments and measure the pro- 
tections that are ultimately afforded to 
the component state. 42s. net 
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FOUNDATIONS OF 
INDIA’S FOREIGN 
POLICY 


by Dr. BISHESHWAR PRASAD 


This book, which has been written by 
Dr. Prasad for the Indian Council of 
World Affairs, is the first part of a criti- 
cal study of the history of India’s foreign 
policy from the middle of the last cen- 
tury up to Independence. The present 
volume covers the middle and later years 
of the nineteenth century and is mainly 
concerned with developments in Central 
Asia and their repercussions on the 
policy of the Government of India. It 
therefore deals primarily with the affairs 
of Northern, North-Western and West- 
ern India—the regions in which the 
British Government was mainly inter- 
ested at that time. From the very begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, the 
Government of India was faced with the 
ever-increasing fear of Russian expan- 
sion in the east and Dr. Prasad shows in 
detail the various ways in which the 
British Government reacted at different 
periods to this threat. Afghanistan natur- 
ally figures prominently in the story, but 
one chapter has been devoted to the fate 
of Sinkiang and another to events in the 
Persian Gulf. 25s. net 


YANKEES AND 
CREOLES 


by FRA PARES, C.B.E., M.A., 


avery erudite and revealing account 
i the origins and extent of trade be- 
tween North America and the West 
Indies before the American Revolution. 
. the general feeling after reading it 
is that there must be very little left to add 
to this particular subject.”— 
The Financial Times. 


. it is a book that deserves its tempt- 
ing title . . . unlike much analytical his- 
tory it is not arid or mechanical. It is 
very well written in a style which, though 
close-grained, has a certain brisk and 
terse elegance. . . it never loses touch 
with the specific problems of the human 
beings involved. Trade in small ships 
over wide waters is an intrinsically inter- 
esting subject, and the drama of these 
odysseys to the West Indian islands is 
heightened, not obscured, by the frame- 
work of analysis in which it is set.”— 
Economist 25s. net. 
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THE YEAR Book or WorLp AFFAIRS, 1955. (Stevens. 392 pp. £2 25.) 


Tas year book, edited by Dr. Keeton and Dr. Schwarzenberger, always 
contains interesting and valuable material and the volume for 1955 maintains 
the high standards set by its predecessors. It begins appropriately with three 
papers dealing respectively with the foreign policy of the United States, the 
Soviet Government, and Great Britain. Professor Hans J. Morgenthau deals 
with the United States, and has some severe things to say about the foreign 
policy of the Eisenhower Administration; he maintains that the faults are 
directly due to “a kind of domestic politics which is incompatible not only 
with good foreign policy but with democratic government itself”. Sir Alvary 
Gascoigne, who was H.M. Ambassador in Moscow from 1951 to 1953, con- 
siders the foreign policy of Stalin and Malenkov, and tentatively speculates 
on that of Krushchev as Malenkov’s successor. Susan Strange of University 
College, London, gives a useful analysis of British policy. There is also an 
interesting paper by Michael Aaronson on international drug control. 


QUESTIONS IN THE House. By Patrick Howartu. (Bodley Head. 220 pp. 
185.) 

PrivATE MEMBERS’ BILLS IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. By P. A. BROMHEAD. 
(Routledge. 216 pp. 255.) 


Bor: these books provide us with facts little known, but of considerable 
importance, not merely in the history of parliamentary procedure, but also in 
the evolution of the peculiar type of government and democracy which has 
grown up in Britain. Question Time in the House of Commons is considered 
by many historians and politicians to be one of the most useful weapons 
developed by democracy in its perpetual struggle to withstand the encroach- 
ments of government upon liberty. Mr. Howarth gives a useful account of 
the facts, so far as ascertainable. Apparently the first recorded parliamentary 
“question” was asked in the House of Lords in 1721, but the “habit” of 
asking questions began to develop only in the bitter parliamentary struggles 
after 1760. Exactly when the House of Commons began to set aside a special 
time for questions seems to be unknown; the first reference to it is in 1849. 
The history of the private members’ bills is almost the opposite to that of 
parliamentary questions. Up to 1832 there was little distinction between 
government and private members’ business. Then throughout the nineteenth 
century the government continually encroached upon private members’ time 
so that at the beginning of the present century practically all major legislation 
was initiated by government. Mr. Bromhead deals only with the history of 
private bills since 1902; he gives a detailed account of procedure, the diffi- 
culties of getting a bill through, and the history of what has actually happened 
since 1900. 
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